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(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





‘THE WORTH OF ABT APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTKK, WHOSK X¥EKCT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT I8 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRKASKS.”— (Josthe. 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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THIS DAY (SATURDAY). 
RYSTAL PALACE—THIS DAY.—“PUSS IN 


BOOTS.” 
RYSTAL PALACE.—PRODUCTION of the New 


CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, written expressly for the Crystal Palace by 
My. E, L, Blanchard, THIS DAY (SATURDAY). 


YRYSTAL PALACE. —The G ‘RAN D CHRISTMAS 
ANNUAL, written by Mr, E, L. Blanchard, entitled, “‘ PUSS IN BOOTS; 

or, Dame Trot and her Comical Cat, and the Great Ogre, Fee Fo Fum,” will be ;er- 
formed for the first time Tu1s Day, Dec, 20, commencing at 2.30 p.m, A portion of 
the opening has been written expressly for Mr. George Conquest and his son, who 
will be supported by a powerful cast. The elaborate and maguificent scenery (with 
the exception of the transfurmation picture) by Mr, F. Fenton, Mr, Emden, and 
ussistants, Among many beautiful scenes, that of the Grand Ballet, Opening of the 
Valentine, will be of particularly gorgeous beauty and novel and interesting effects. 
The great Transformation Scene, entitled, A Child's Vision of Fairy Land, by Mr. 
Charles Brew (whose services have been secured exclusively for the Crystal Palace), 
will be of unsurpassed magnificence, a masterpiece of imaginative power, illustrated 
by dazzling beauty. The Ballet arranged by Madame Colliere ; the Music com- 
posed and selected by Mr, Oscar Barrett; the Harlequinade invented by Rowella; 
the general action arranged by Mr. T. H. Friend, the stage-manager; and the whole 
produced under the Company’s own management, Admission, Half-a-crown, or 
by Guinea Season Ticket. 


OYAL ALEXANDRA THEATRE, Park Street, 
Regent's Park, close to the York and Albany.—Proprietress—Madame Sr. 
Ciair.—Every evening at 8,45, a new Fairy Extravaganza, entitled, “IN THE 
CLOUDS: A GLIMPSE OF UTOPIA,” by Gilbert & Beckett. Characters by Misses 
Alice Barth, Costin, Davis, Nott, and Madame Marion St. Clair ; Messrs, E, Danvers, 
C. Morelli, Baker, Valentine, Chamberlain, and J. W. Turner, "Preceded by, at 7.30, 
the highly successful Opera, in Une Act, entitled, “MARGUERITE.” Miss Ashton 
and Mr, Turner, Conclude with “ILLUSTRiOUS STRANGER,” Doors open 
at 7. Box-office open frum 11 to 5. No charge for booking. 














REAT SUCCESS OF “IN THE CLOUDS.”— 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA THEATRE, Park Street, Regent’s Park, Last 
Night of “‘MARGUERITE,” Sarurpay, Dee, 20, when the theatre will be closed for 
the great preparations for the Grand Pantomime, entitled, “MOTHER REDCAP; 
or, Harlequin Queen Fancy and the King of the Goiden Mountain,” Morning per- 
formance on Boxing Day at 2°30; evening performance at 7, 


OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY.— 
Conductor—Mr, Baawer. Handel's MESSIAH, on Wepwygspay, Dec, 24, at 
Kight o'clock, M: Sherrington, Madame Edna Hall, Madame Patey, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Wane Giulio Perkin (his first appearance in London). 
Organist—Dr, Stainer. Solo Trumpet—Mr. T. Harper, Boxes, £3 3s,, £2 10s,, 
and £1 10s,; Stalls, 7s. 6d. and 5s.; Balcony, 3s. ; 5000 Admission at ls, Tickets at 
Novello's, r, Berners Street, and 35, Poultry (where also may be had small scores, 
paper covers, ls. 4d, and 2s. : cloth’ 2s, 6d. and 4s,); the usual Agents, and at the 
Royal Albert Hall, 











“ONE WORD.” 
ICOLAI’S Popular Duet, “ONE WORD,” for Con- 


tralto and Tenor, will be sung by Miss Julian and Mr. Albert James = 
Miss Kate Gordon's Concerts at Ambleside, This Day; on Monday at Kendal ; 
Tuesday at Dalton-in-Furness; and on Wednesday at Ulverstone. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
R. ALBERT JAMES will sing (by desire) Ascher's 


Popular Romance, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” every evening 
during the ing week at Amblesi » Kendal, Dalton-in-Furness, Ulverstone, &c, 


ELECTRICITY VALSE, 


By HENRY KLEIN, 
Price 4s, 
“Ts tuneful, danceable, and not difficult."—7he Graphic, 
“This is really a very ’pretty waltz, with good melodies admirably arranged for 
the pianoforte.”"— The Era, 


pleas "eke used for nr pa purposes, or played for its own sake, it cannot fail to 
“The musio is on and yariety of effect produced by broken rhythm,”— 


; Post free, 24 stamps. 
London ; HENRY KLEIN & CO,, 6, Anayit Street, Recent Staeer, W 














ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Instituted 1861. 
Supported by the following eminent Professors :— 
Principal, Professor WYLDE, Mus, Doc, Cantab. 
Signor Manuel Garcia, M.D. Mr, Joseph Barnett 
Chevalier F, Schira Signor F, Lablache 
Mr. J. F. Barnett Signor Traventi 
Herr Ganz Herr Henseler 
Mr. C. K. Salaman Herr Lehweyer 
Signor Scuderi Mr. A. Barth 
Signor Tartaglioni Signor — 
M, Beauvoisin [ Mr. Man 
The ANNUAL CHRISTMAS MORNING CONCERT wil! take place on 
Sarurpay next, at Half-past Two o’clock, and the ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT 
on Tugspay, December 30, at Eight, in Sr, Groxce’s Hatt, 
The Next Term commences January 9, the entrance day for which is WepNEsDAY, 
January 7, between 11 and 4, Fee, per term, for instruction in three branches of 
study, Five Guineas, Prospectuses at St, George’s Hall, Langham Place, Regent 


S:reet, 
G. R. WILKINSON, Sec. 


“LOVE AT SEA.” 


ISS EDITH WYNNE will sing Sir Julius Benedict's 
New Song, “‘LOVE AT SEA,” at Mrs. Scarisbrick’s Concert, at Liverpool, 
Saturday Morning (This Day), Dec. 20th, 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


\ R. EDWARD LLOYD will sing Ascher’s popular 
Romance, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Liverpool, This Day, 
December 20th, 


\ R. PEARSON will sing at Manchester this Evening, 

Chester, 23rd ; Liverpool Musical Society, 24th ; Manchester, 25th ; Preston, 
26th ; Manchester, 27th ; Glasgow, 29th and Jan. 1st, 1874, ; City; 7th ; Asiiton- 
under-Lyne, 15th; Mr. Kuhe’s Brighton Festival, Feb. ig9th; Sheffield, 24th and 25th. 
For intermediate dates, address to No, 18, Ceeil ‘Street, London, 


\ ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT, the talented and rising 


young Pianist, who met with great suceess at the Promenade Concerts, 
Covent Garden, will be happy to enter into engagements for concerts, soirees, &. 
Address to care of Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co., or at Miss Lillie Albrecht’s, 5, 
Gower Street, Bedfurd Square, 


ERR SCHUBERTH begs to announce, in answer to 


numerous applications, that the vacancies for Artists in the forthcoming con- 

certs of the Schubert Society, Mozart and Beethoven Society, &c., are now filled up. 

\\ R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S MUSICAL 

EVENINGS at HOME, for the social study and practice of vocal and con- 

certed music. Ladies and gentlemen desiring to assist, address, Charles Ray, 
Secretary, 37, Abbey Road, N.W. 


fy RB. B.C. COOPER, formerly one of the Solo and 
i Principal Violins of the Philharmonic Society of London, will return per- 
manently to London in the middle of January, 1874, Mr. Cooper accepts engagements 
as Soloist for Violin or Viola, or in the Orchestra. Lessons given. For terms, &. 
apply (pro tem.) to 14, Prince's Street, Leicester Square. 


REMOVAL. 
YIGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA and Mapame 


MARTORELLI GARCIA, beg leave to announte their Removal to 54, 
Portsdown Road, Clifton Gardens, Maida Hill, W. 4.8.—Signor Gustave Garcia 
(Nephew of Malibran aud Viardot Garcia) sang at M. Riviere’s Concerts during 
the Season; at the Philharmonic Society (Liverpool), December 9; and will sing 


at Herr Kuhe’s Grand Festival at Brighton in February. 
EW SONGS by the most Popular Composers. 
Just Published, 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S “ The Sailor's Bride.” 4s. 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S “A Shadow.” 4s, 
SCHIRA's “ He was her only Son.” 4s, 
ARTHUR CECIL'S “I hear thee 2 ofa better land.” 4s. 
WILHELM GANZ'S “Camelia and Rose.” 4s, 
Iu D flat for Soprano, and in A flat for Contralto, 
WILHELM GANZ'S “A damsel fair was singing,” 4s. 
Post-free at half-price. 


London: HENRY KLEIN & CO., 6, AnGyLL Srresr, 
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G OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINOE. Song. Monks 
by Dr, Carpenter. Music by Srepurn GLover. 38, Pianoforte solo, 3s 
Both peut free at half price, in stamps. As a four-part song, two stamps. 
ET THE HILLS RESOUND. A new Part Song, by 
_4 the Composer of “God Bless the Prince of Wales,” &c. Post free for four 
stamps; the song, 18stamps: Piano solo and duet, 24 stamps each, 


OLLOY’S LATEST SONGS. “The Ride” (in three 


MASON AND HAMLIN’S AMERICAN ORGANS. 


HE first Mepau at the Viexna Exposiriox, being the 
highest recompense for Material Superiority in Class XV, (ineluding Musical 
Instruments from all countries), has been awarded the Mason and Hamlin Cabinet 
Organs, by the concurrence of the Special Jury, International Jury and two Sub- 
Juries, including most eminent artists and experts from different countries, In com- 
parison with these, other American Organs were not found worthy of any—even an 


inferior Medal, 
London: Rosert Cocks 





Sole Agents—MetTzLer & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


(\LERGYMEN, ORGANISTS, and others desirous of 


J Purchasing, Hiring, or Exchanging ORGANS, are invited to inspect the 


Register of 
SECOND-HAND INSTRUMENTS, 
Established by 
Messrs. J. J. CLEMMANS & SON, 
Or No. 5, FINSBURY SQUARE, Lonpoy, E.C. 
Detailed particulars may be had on app lication, 


JAN" ‘ED, in a select Ladies’ School, a GOVEL- 
NESS, chiefly for SINGING, but able to teach Elementary English.— 
Address, C. E, B., Musical World Office, stating particulars, and d salary required, 








Now Reedy. Price in Roan Leather case, 3s. ; or in Russia Leather, 6s., 
PUBLISHED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF SIR JULIUS BENEDICT, 
Tt . PROFESSOR’S POCKET-BOOK AND DAILY 

AND HOURLY ENGAGEMENT DIARY for 1874, giving a line for every 
hour in the day from 8 a.m, to 8 p.m., and for evening engagements, 
Rupatt, Carre & Co,, 20, Charing Cross, and all Booksellers, 
V R. PATEY will sing, at the Royal Albert Hali, on 
the 26th inst., “AN OLD- FASHIONED SONG FOR CHRISTMAS." 
The Words (with permission) from “Tue AFTERGLOW," } 
Jarvis. Post free for 18 stamps, 


The Music by A. 
London: Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond Street. 


" ‘THE DUCK AND THE KANGAROO,” 
No. 70f SONGS FOR CHILDREN, 
THE WORDS BY 

EDWARD LEAR, 
THE MUSIC BY 

WORTHINGTON BLISS 
(Miss Lindsay). 

No.1, THE ROBIN. No, 2, THE DUCK. No, 3, THE CUCKOO, 
4, THE FOX AND THE HEN, No. 5, THE OWL AND THE PUSSY CAT 
No, 6, MRS, BLUEBOTTLE FLY. 
Post free for 18 stamps each. 
Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond Street, 








Esq. 


Mrs. J. 


London : 


RICHARD WAGNER’S 
“THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE” cated = EpwarbD 
DANNREUTHER oe ° 
S*ART ET POLITIQUE,” ‘ler Partie Be 
“LA JUDAISME DANS LA MUSIQUE 
Sent post free. 
Scuorr & Co., 159, Regent Street. 


FAVOURITE SONGS 
By Mrs. J. HOLMAN-ANDREWS. 


Name of Song, Publishers 
The Last Request Boosey & Co 
The Adieu wa Duff & Stewart, 
Angels (GERTRUDE HOLMAN- ANDRE We) Dut? & Stewart. 
Waiting, watching Chappell & Co, 
The Rainbow... Chappell & Co, 
Last Rose of Summer (tor two voices) Chappell & Co, 
Oid English Melodies nent for Ladies’ V vices) L, Cock, 
Mary, berelt of thee 1), Davison & Co. 
Ye are not miss‘, fair flow'rs ; Shepherd, 
I'll love but thee, my Native Home ‘ Shepherd, 
Gently, oh! gently (with Chorus for Ladies’ Voiees) Weippert. 
My first Love, and my last .. ‘. J. Williams, 
Go, lovely Rose... ae Weekes & Co, 
The old Year ., Weevkes & Co, 
Smile on my ev'ning hour Weekes & Co, 
Mrs, J. Hotman-ANnorews and Miss E DITH ‘Honan. Axpeews visit 
(weekly) Brighton, Blackheath, Richmond, Croydon, Forest Hill, &e, 
classes have commenced. Aduress, + 3, P ark Place, Clarence Gate, 








professionally 
Their vocal 
Kegent’s Park. 


“HERR REICHARDT” S LATEST SONGS. 
(Coin poser of ‘* Love's Request ” and “ Thou art so near, 8) 
“THE HEART'S MEMORIES.” Poetry by Tennyson. 
(KR. Mitts and Sons.) 
“ AUBADE” (LOVE’S ey Poetry by Victor Hugo.. 
(E, C. Boosey,) 


“Two graceful examples of Herr Reichardt’s well-known and highly appreciated 
sty le." "~The Queen, 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSHLLERS 
LYON & HALL, 


4s, 


4s, 





keys), 4s, each ; ‘‘ The Brook and the Wave,” 4s, 


& Co., New Burlington Street. Order of all musicsellers. Post free, 24 stamps 
eac ach, 





NHE SACRED HEART.” The beautiful Processional 

Hymn sung by all the Pilgrims to Paray-le-Monial. Arranged as a piece for 
Pianoforte or Harmonium by J. Pittman, Price 2s.; or, for one or four voices, 
with French and English words, 1s.—London ;: E. C, Boosey, 2, Little Argyll Street, 
Regent Street, W. 


TXHE TALE OF A SHAH. Sung, with immense 
success, by Mr, Templeton, at every performance of the Moore and Burzess 
Minstrels, 18 stamps.—E, C, Boosey, 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


“HOMEWARD BOUND.” 
PART SONG. §.A.T.B. 
Composed by the Rev. JOHN HAMPTON, M.A. 
Price Fourpence, Octavo size, 
NoveELLo, Ewer & Co,, 1, Berners Street. 








London: 


“TL RITORNO” 
(“LE RETOUR.”) 
RONDO VALSE (with Italian and French Words). 
Composed by 


MICHEL BERGSON. 
Price 4s, 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





London: 





Just Published, ° 
“WITH MOONLIGHT BEAMING.” 
DUET 
For Equal Voices, 
The Music Composed and Dedicated to 
MISS HEGINBOTHAM and MISS MOWER, 
By H. KUSTER. 
Price 33, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“ALBION AND SCOTIA,” 
FANTASIA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
On “ My Love is like the Red Red Rose” and ‘ The Lass of Richmond Hill," 


Composed by WILLIAM CRAWFORD. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘‘Mr. Crawford has chosen two very good themes for his fantasia, Both the airs 
he has selected are glowing, and animated, and picturesque; they are precisely of 
the kind which suffer the ieast and sound. most effectively in elaborate variations, 
The variations themselves, in this instance, while clever and brilliant, are in strict 
keeping with the subject. The piece is written throughout in the natural key, and 
though tolerably good execution is required to do it justice, the fingering presents no 
exceptional difficulties, so that the Fantasia is very well suited to the requirements 
of pianoforte students, It is beyond doubt very much superior to a great many «tf 
the ‘‘arrangements” of popular airs that are so common now-a-days,"—Zdinburgh 
Daily Review, 





Two Sacred Duets (Just Published) by Henry Swart. 


“SUMMER OF THE SILENT HEART,” 
“BEYOND THE HILLS,” 


SACRED DUETS 
For Soprano and Contralto. 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 
Price 4s, each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“OUR DARLING,” 
SONG, 
(in C and in E flat). 
The Words by ETTY LOVELL. 
The Music by J. HALLETT SHEPPARD. 
Price 3s. 








WARWICK MANSION, 


London ; Doxcan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Shaber Silber across Wiagner. 


In Wagner the critical and the creative spirit seem developed 
with about equal force. Thus, while criticising a work fully 
and minutely in all its parts, he apprehends its meaning as a 
whole, and does this with the more certainty from the fact that 
he himself is a composer, An immense deal of criticism, however 
interesting it may be, regarded as so much readable matter, and 
whatever intellectual and artistic qualities it may exhibit on the 
part of the writer, loses much of the importance it might other- 
wise possess, from the fact that the critic only knows what he 
is criticising from the outside, as travellers know foreign countries 
through having looked at them, but without having lived in 
them. A great deal more may sometimes be learnt from a simple 
inhabitant of a foreign land than from an ‘ intelligent foreigner” 
describing it in a book; and one listens to the former with a 
confidence which the latter does not always inspire. So with a 
composer writing on the subject of music; though it by no 
means follows that composers and poets are, as a matter of course, 
the best critics of music and poetry. They rarely occupy them- 
selves with criticism, and often do not possess the disposition of 
mind or the particular mental faculties which should belong to a 
complete critic. The remarkable and admirable thing, however, 
in Wagner is that, with the fullest knowledge of his art, its 
history, conditions, and resources, he has devoted not less of his 
inexhaustible energy to the composition than to the criticism of 
music: criticism in its widest sense ; not of musical works alone, 
but of music as a means of expression. What, in short, Wagner 
himself says of the pamphlet Mr, Dannreuther has just translated 
may be said of his critical writings generally—that their value 
is “for those who would not consider it uninteresting to learn 
how and by what means a creating artist endeavoured to arrive, 
above all for his own behoof, at a solution of proble:ns such as 
generally occupy only professional critics, but which can scarcely 
appear to them under the same peculiar aspect.” ‘There is this 
difference, however, between the pamphlet called ‘‘ Music of the 
Future ” and the much longer work of criticism entitled “ Opera 
and Drama” (known to English readers through a very able 
translation published in the Musical World): that the latter is 
remarkable for what Herr Wagner himself calls its ‘* polemical,” 
what we should call its violently aggressive and even insulting, 
tone towards all operatic composers who have preceded [Herr 
Wagner; whereas, in the former, Rossini, Auber, Meyerbeer are 
spoken of with ill-disguised pity, but at the same time with a sort of 
respect, and even with a small modicum of admiration. ‘ Est 
modus in rebus ;” and in addressing to the French public a letter, 
intended to prepare them for the reception of his musico- 
dramatic theories, Herr Wagner could not begin by telling them 
that their cherished operatic idols were mere marionettes. 

We must explain that the letter on the so-called “ Music of 
the Future” (which Mr, Dannreuther now presents to the 
English public in a translation of surpassing merit), written in 
German, was first published in French.* It was issued in 1861, 
just before the production of Tunnhduser at the Paris Opera; 
and though the author disclaims all idea of wishing to dispose 
the minds of French opera-goers towards a just appreciation of 
that work, it is difficult to understand what other object he could 
have had in view. ‘“ Whoever,” says Herr Wagner, “looks upon 
this letter as a preparation for the performance of Tannhduser, 
would, in some respects, have conceived very erroneous expec- 
tations.” Nevertheless, it is given forth in answer to a request 
from a French friend for a ‘‘ clear exposition of Herr Wagner's 
Views on art;” and it certainly contains by far the clearest 
exposition of those views that has yet been published, whether 
by Herr Wagner or by his numerous disciples, foremost and 
most eloquent among whom stands Dr, Dannreuther himself. 

The French public can scarcely have liked the opening of Herr 
Wagner's letter, It must distress a Frenchman to be told that a 
writer, being no longer in ‘‘ an abnormal state such as an artist 
may experience once but not twice in his lifetime,” declines again 
to “thread the labyrinth of theoretical speculation in purely 
abstract form,” yet hopes “to show the concrete contents of his 
artistic theories by starting with a description of his subjective 
frame of mind.” However, the ‘subjective frame of mind” 


* A translation of this also has already appeared in the Musical World, 








once described, all is plain sailing. Herr Wagner feels that he 
is writing for a French public, to which certain concessions must 
be made, not only as to statements of fact, but also, and perhaps 
above all, as to style. His other works in art, composed for 
his German countrymen, are written in what may be called the 
prophetic style. ‘The prophet speaks, and it is for the people to 
understand kim, or “woe be unto them” if they fail to do so. 
In the letter, however, on “ Music of the Future,” Herr Wagner 
really wishes to be understood; and, knowing that the perverse 
nation he is addressing will not strain their minds to understand 
him, takes the trouble to make himself very intelligible. He 
also, as in reason bound, spares their patriotic susceptibilities, 
and even goes out of his way to compliment them on possessing 
a model opera-theatre, such as has been established in no other 
country. All which proves that Herr Wagner, besides being a 
critic, a poet, a composer, and a master in the art of writing 
prose, is what we already knew him to be from his career—a 
cunning politician. 

The operatic system of Wagner has its origin, like the early 
Italian operas of Monteverde znd his contemporaries, in an 
attempt to realize on the modern stage something like the per- 
formances of the ancient Greek theatre. Gluck is known to 
have entertained the same idea; and, as Herr Wagner points out 
in the letter before us, the contest which is now going on between 
opera according to Wagner and opera as generally accepted is, 
fundamentally, the same which raged in Paris, just before the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, between Gluckists and 
Piccinists, Our conviction is that, even though the question 
were decided theoretically in favour of the modern Gluckists, 
who have many excellent arguments on their side, the Piccinists, 
supported by the great majority of musicians and by all the 
opera-going public, would still retain their supremacy. Herr 
Wagner seems himself to entertain misgivings on this point. He 
sees an obstacle to the acceptance of his ideal “ art-work” in the 
peculiar constitution of operatic audiences, which are made up, 
not of ardent lovers of music (who should be looked for rather 
at concerts), still less of lovers of the drama, but of all sorts of 
fashionable and pleasure-seeking people, who wish to see, to be 
seen, to talk, andin the intervals of conversation to hear what 
they calla melody, Herr Wagner’s system, however, must not 
be condemned because it is not likely to replace the operatic 
system actually in vogue; and, by the way, nothing can be 
better than his description, from a pessimistic point of view, of 
the opera as it now exists :— 

‘In the reiterated cries of our superficial musical amateurs for melody ! 
melody ! I find the confirmation that they derive the melody from musical 
works in which, side by side with melody, there is a sustained tunelessness 
serving as background for the melody they talk of. In Italy, the opera served 
to bring people together who wished to be amused of an evening; a part of 
their amusement consisted in the music to be heard on the stage, which was 
now and then listened to when the talk flagged; during the conversation and 
the visits from box to box the music continued, with the object which charac- 
terizes it at state dinners, to encourage by its noise a timid conversation. Music 
performed for such ends, and for such conversation, fills the main part of an 
Italian operatic score, while the music that is properly listened to forms, per- 
haps, the twelfth part of it. An Italian opera must contain at least one air 
that people care to listen to; if it is to be successful, interesting music must 
interrupt the conversation at least six times; but a composer who is able to 
fix the attention of his audience for a whole dozen of times is praised as an 
inexhaustible melodie genius.” 

But what of the really ‘‘ inexhaustible melodic genius” who, 
like Rossini, holds the attention of his audience throughout? ‘To 
cite what Herr Wagner would probably consider a frivolous and 
contemptible work—the Barber of Seville—where in that opera is 
“ the sustained tunelessness serving as background for the melody 
they talk of ?” ‘The one recognized dull moment in the Barber 
occurs precisely where a tune is sung—the Russian dance tune 
given to Bertha; the so-called aria di sorbetto, Nor does one 
line of Herr Wagner’s lively but pessimistic description apply to 
such an opera as William Tell. We say ‘‘ such an opera,” though, 
really, there is no other opera at once so musical and so dramatic 
in existence. Where is the meaningless recitative in William 
Tell, the ‘‘tuneless background,” and the tunes introduced from 
time to time merely because they are tuneful? Even on Wag- 
nerian principles the duet for Arnold and Tell, the trio, and all 
the essentially dramatic portion of the William Tell music should 
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be admired, unless, indeed, its marvellous intrinsic beauty, apart 
from its dramatic appropriateness, be a fault. 

Herr Wagner is a man of lofty aims and firm purpose, who 
not only elaborates theories, but constructs dramas upon them, 
and to these dramas composes music; who, moreover, builds 
theatres for the representation of his works, and makes the 
kings, nobles, and commoners of the various countries of 
Europe pay the bill. And if his melodies, or his continuous 
melody, does not, like the despised Italia, possess ‘‘ the fatal gift 
of beauty,” he at least knows what melody should be, and writes 
about it in most melodious style. There is an almost magical 
passage on the subject in ‘‘ Opera and Drama ” (Mr. Dannreuther, 
we think, quotes it in his own exposition of Wagner’s system), 
and here are some sentences which will give every one who reads 
them a high opinion of Wagner as a writer, and perhaps make 
not a few believe that his music is really what he himself imagines 
it to be. The effect of the performance of a Wagnerian work is 
to be similar to that of “a fine forest of a summer night on a 
solitary visitor,” who, ‘* overcome by the total impression, rests 
to collect his thoughts, and then, gradually straining the powers 
of his soul, distinguishes more and more, with new senses, the 
multitudinous forest voices. He hears songs such as he believes 
never to have heard before; multiplied they gain in strange 
power, louder and louder they grow ; and however many vcices 
or separate songs he hears, the overpowering, clear swelling 
sound appears as the one great forest melody which at first dis- 
posed him to devotion, like unto the deep blue sky of night, 
which at other times attracted his eye, until being completely 
absorbed in the night, he beheld more distinctly the countless 
host of stars. This melody will never cease to haunt him; but 
repeat or hum it he cannot. ‘To hear it again he must return to 
the woods on a summer night. Would it not be folly were he to 
catch a sweet wood-bird so as to train it at home to whistle a 
fragment of the great forest melody? And what would he hear 
if he succeeded —-what melody ? 

The Wagnerian system may thus be summed up in a few words : 
The subject of the work to be not historical nor taken from 
ordinary life, but legendary, with an essential significance easy to 
seize ; the drama to be set forth not in broken recitative, relieved 
from time to time by dance tunes in violent contrast to the reci- 
tatival background, but in continuous melody, the melodic design 
being shaded and coloured by the orchestra, which interprets and 
comments upon the action, like the choruses in the Greek drama ; 
melodies in the conventional rhythmical forms to be tolerated for 
marches, choruses (whose part is not to be confounded with that 
of the chorus-like orchestra), and dance music. ‘There is certainly 
no reason why such an “ art-work ” as this should not exist side 
by side with what is now called opera—that is to say, a work in 
music constructed on a dramatic basis; as there was no reason 
why Gluck’s operas should not be played side by side with 
Piccini’s. It will not displace opera as we have defined it, but it 
will probably influence it. Indeed, it does that already. Gounod, 
for instance, in the garden scene of Faust, avoids that abrupt 
contrast between formless recitative and squarely measured tune 
with four-bar repetitions against which Wagner protests so 
vehemently ; and (to cite a less encouraging example) M. Ambroise 
Thomas does the same, and more systematically, in Hamlet. But 
many operatic conventionalisms which Herr Wagner points out as 
though he had just discovered them had already been cast aside 
by Meyerbeer ; and, before Meyerbeer, by Rossini, in Guillaume 
Tell. ea yh; DHhaver Silver. 

Maprip.—The two latest novelties, if novelties they may be termed, 
at the Italian Opera, have been Lucrezia and Rigoletto, with Signore 
Sass, Fossa, and Rossi. ; 

Rome.— Poliuto has been produced at the Teatro Apollo, but, having 
been got up ina hurry, proved a quasi-failure. Signora Pozzi-Bran- 
zanti, Signori Patierno and Sparapani were anything but as good as 
they might have been in the principal characters.—The Municipal 
Council have determined on voting 4,000 or 5,000 francs to lowering 
the pitch at this theatre. As the vote, however, will have to be dis- 
cussed before it is carried, the above desirable reform will, probably, not 
be introduced in time for the performance of Le Prophéte—in which 
the choruses are very high—during the Carnival. Meyerbeer’s work 
will be preceded by La Forza del Destino, which has already been per- 
formed in the Eternal City four or five times, 





MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


To ears allured by a quarter of a century’s experience of the 
best orchestras in London—and which, of course, includes that 
of Mr. Manns at the Crystal Palace—the band provided by Mr. 
Stockley at the first of his subscription concerts sounded some- 
what coarse, not only in the mere tone of the instruments, but in 
the execution generally, although, taken altogether, exhibiting 
a marked improvement on the local orchestras hitherto provided, 
which have drawn forth such frequent reprobation, not only from 
the present writer, but from the more or less accomplished critics 
who contribute to the Birmingham press. The total number 
assembled was fifty-four, divided into twelve first violins, with 
Messrs. Hayward and Abbott as principals; eight seconds, Messrs, 
D. F. Davis and Syers, principals; six violas, headed by Mr, 
Roberts; a like number of violoncellos and double basses, 
Messrs. Daubert and I’Anson being the respective principals ; 
with the usual complement of wind, Messrs, Nicholson, Horton, 
and Roxbee holding the first flute, oboe, and clarionet. Unfor- 
tunately, cornets were substituted for trumpets, with consequent 
detriment to the general effect in some of the more important 
works given, As Mr. Stockley denominates his series ‘‘ orchestral” 
concerts, I must be pardoned by the vocalists (both ladies) if the 
performances of the band are first noticed, A brief re-capitu- 
lation will, however, suffice, The overtures were Weber's 
Der Freischiitz, Auber’s Zanetta (encored, and the last two 
movements repeated), Mozart's Zauberflote, and the same com- 
poser’s prelude to Le Nozze di Figaro, It was, no doubt, 
sound policy to offer the shortest and simplest of the im- 
mortal nine symphonies of Beethoven as an experimental 
test of the ability of the executants and the inclinations of the 
audience; and as both were on the whole satisfactory, encourage- 
ment may be gathered for future efforts. M. Gounod’s entr’acte, 
“ Colombe,” found favour, while Mr, Henry Hayward, a Wolver- 
hampton professor, gained applause in the Andante and Londo 
(if so much, why not more?) from Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, 
Madame Thaddeus Wells hardly possesses a voice powerful 
enough for the Birmingham Town Hall, but, nevertheless, acquitted 
herself with considerable credit, ‘‘ Lo! here the gentle lark,” 
with Mr, Nicholsén’s flute obbligato, deservedly winning the 
suffrages of all hearers, Madame Patey, happily recovered from 
her recent indisposition, met with a warm reception, and complied 
with a generally expressed desire for a repetition of Giordani’s 
ultra Handelian air, ‘* Caro mio ben ” —so suggestive of the Messiah 
chorus, ‘‘ Lift up your heads”—and the air from Theodora, 
“ Angels ever bright and fair.” No less praiseworthy was this 
lady’s rendering of Randegger’s charming song, “ Sleep, dearest, 
sleep.” ‘The hall being not much more than half full confirmed 
the opinion I have more than once expressed, that Birmingham 
does not at heart care for really good music in the abstract, 

So again at Messrs Adams and Beresford’s first Chamber 
Concert, which failed to fill their very moderate-sized room in 
Ann Street, although the programme was one of exceptional 
excellence and novelty, including as it did such works as Hummel’s 
Septet in D major, Bach’s Triple Concerto in C major, for three 
pianofortes with string quintet accompaniment ; and Beethoven's 
Serenade Trio in D minor. The executants were Herr Ludwig, 
(1st violin), Mr. Ward (2nd violin), Herr Otto Bernhard 
(viola), M. Vieuxtemps (violoncello), Mr. Mentor (double 
bass), Mr. Pidcock (flute), Mr. Reynolds (oboe), M. Dubois 
(horn); while in Bach’s singularly interesting and but too rarely 
heard work, Mdlle Le Brun, Dr. Swinnerton Heap, and Mr. 
Straton sustained the respective pianoforte parts, Dr. Heap also 
took his share with Herr Ludwig in Schubert’s Rondeau Brillant 
in B minor, Mdlle. Le Brun displaying equal delicacy and force 
in Rubinstein’s Romance in E flat major and Stephen Heller’s 
Saltarello in A minor, based on a theme in the Finale of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Italian Symphony.” ‘There was no vocal music, but so 
choice an instrumental selection certainly deserved more extended 
patronage than was accorded to it. D. fi. 


Hanover.—Herr Abt, assisted by the leading members of the Opera 
at Brunswick and the members of the Vocal Association of Male Voices 
here, lately gave a highly successful concert, the programme com- 
prising exclusively compositions of his own, 
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MUSIC AT BRIGHTON. 


Mr. Mapleson’s Italian Opera Company commenced a series of 
representations at the Theatre on Monday last. The usual 
stock operas have been the attraction during the week. JI 
Trovatore, with Malle. Tietjens as the unhappy Leonora, began 
the season. The Diva was in splendid voice, and acted with 
her accustomed impressive grandeur. Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini 
was Azucena; Signor Sterbini, Il Conte di Luna; and Signor 
Aramburo, Manrico. Mdlle. Bauermeister was Inez, and Signor 
Campobello made a capital Ferrando, Signor Li Calsi con- 
ducted. On Tuesday, Le Nozze di Figaro, with Malle. Tietjens 
as the Countess; Mdme, Trebelli-Bettini, Cherubino; Signor 
Campobello, Il Conte ; and Signor Agnesi as Figaro, was given 
with capital effect. Wednesday, aust was to be given ; Thurs- 
day, Semiramide; Friday, Don Givvanni; and Saturday, 
Lucrezia Borgia. A grand “ Italian Opera Morning Concert” is 
announced to be held in the Dome on Saturday (this day), when 
all the principal artists will appear. The third and last of the 
present series of the London “ Monday Popular Concerts” was 
given on Tuesday evening in the Dome, with Dr. Hans von Biilow 
as the pianist and Mr. Sims Reeves as the vocalist. The attend- 
ance was the largest they have had during the series, Mr. 
Kuhe has completed all his arrangements for his ‘ Festival,” 
which is to commence on the 10th of February next, and to last a 
fortnight. The band, under the direction of Mr. F. Kingsbury 
and Mr. Kuhe, is to be as complete as in former years, and the 
artists already engaged are : soprani—Mdme. I.emmens-Sherring- 
ton, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Blanche Cole, Mdlle. Gaetano, 
and Mdme. Otto Alvsleben; the contralti—Miss Enriquez, 
Miss Julia Elton, Miss Alice Fairman, and Mdme. Patey ; tenors 
—Messrs. W. H. Cummings, Edward Lloyd, Pearson, Vernon 
Rigby, and Sims Reeves ; basses—Messrs. Lewis Thomas, May- 
brick, Gustave Garcia, and Santley. ‘The Chorus of the Brighton 
Sacred Harmonic Society. Chorus-master and organist, Mr. R. 
Taylor. The oratorios will be Mendelssohn’s Elijah and St. 
Paul, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Handel’s Messiah, and Mr. Arthur 
S. Sullivan’s Light of the World (the last conducted by the com- 
poser), Signor Randegger will conduct his cantata, Fridolin, 
and Sir Julius Benedict his overture, Minnesinger. Symphonies 
by Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Schumann, and Spohr will 
be given; and one concert is to be almost entirely devoted to 
Richard Wagner's music. 

—~9—— 


MUSIC &c. AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


‘A summary of what has gone on at the Etablissement des 
Bains during the past season,” I see, has been inserted 
in the Musical World as a promise for next week. [, 
of course, will fulfil the same, Let me begin by “dips” 
—I don’t mean candles, but bathing. No less than 179,000 
baths in the sea—or out of it, in a hot or shower bath 
—were “perpetrated” between June 15 and October 15. 
Only fancy, 179,000 baths, with costume or without ditto! I 
must add that all these ‘ plunges” did not take place from the 
Etablissement, though 75,000 on the beach and 18,000 swimming, 
hot, and showers date back to the same. M. Bourgois counts 
30,000 ; M. Lobez, 6,000; while the independent gentlemen who 
“‘ daddle on the coast,’ without even the comfort (or discomfort) 
of ‘a one-horse chaise” to risk their costumes in, numbered 
50,000.—N.B.. We have not ‘ many little imps who prowl about 
for shrimps ” here, so this sort of bathing draws (oh !). 

The concerts from 4 to 5 p.m., I have so often alluded to, 
numbered 110; the grand concerts (evening), 10 ; the promenade 
concerts in the gardens, 30; the grand balls (Friday), 14 ; soirées 
dansante, 30; petits bals, 50, ‘That is 150 concerts and 54 balls. 
Now, with such figures and facts before you, can you say that 
we don’t do all in our power to amuse our visitors in the 
summer? The opera, of which I write so often to you, the 
fairs, processions, musical masses, and a lovely neighbour- 
hood surrounding us, available for all sorts of excursions, 
really render Boulogne the Queen of French Watering-places. 

The féte of St, Cecille was, of course, kept by the “ Musicianers ” 
—at the Cathedral by the Orphéons, and at St. Nicholas Church 
by the Société de Musique. I think the latter programme is 





worth recording:—1. Overture, “Robin des Bois” (Weber) ; 
2. Kyrie (Cherubini); 3. Gloria (Mercadante); 4. Credo 
(Cherubini) ; 5. Marche Nuptiale de ‘* Lohengrin” (R. Wagner); 
6. Sanctus (Haydn); §. Agnus (Cherubini); 9. Allegro Sym- 
phony in C flat (D minor) (Beethoven).—The Société Musicale, 
who numbered about eighty, performed Nos. 1, 5, 9, splendidly, 
under the direction of M. Lefebure. The singing of the Mass, in 
all its details, also did great credit to the artists who took part in 
it.—At the Theatre, since the “ Saison d’Hiver,” No. 4, began, all 
has been going well under the clever management and good taste 
of M. Simonnot, The various entertainments he has provided 
for his audiences, together with a notice of his good troupe of 
artists, I reserve for a future occasion. Let me only add that 
the ‘ opéras-comique” he puts on the boards every night delight 
and amuse an appreciative and numerous audience. S.C. 


Etablissement des Bains, Dec. 3, 1873. 


a 


MUSIC IN NICE. 


Dear Mr. Eprror,—As I know that you are always glad to 
hear of what is going on in the way of music, I send what little 
information I have been able to gather of the doings here at 
Nice. The season is now just at its height. Mdlle. Borghi- 
Mamo is singing at the Italian Opera, also her daughter, Mdlle. 
Erminia Borghi-Mamo. We havea new tenor, Signor Ugo Talbo, 
who has made avery favourable impression in Rigoletto, La Traviata, 
&c. His next opera is to be M. Gounod’s Faust. La Favorita, 
Lucia, La Forza del Destino, have been also performed. At the 
French Opera La Fille de Madame Angot is the favourite. M. 
Ravell is performing at the French Plays. A band of about 60 
performers plays twice a week in the Jardin Publique. A much 
better orchestra performs every afternoon and evening in the 
Concert-room at Monte-Carlo, Monaco, consisting of 70 artists. 
There are some amateurs who form musical reunions for glees, 
(which I conduct), sacred music, instrumental music, &c., so that 
with those and the music at the churches my time is fully occu- 
pied. Nice is really a very charming place ; it is filled with a 
highly aristocratic company of visitors from almost all parts 
of the world. The sun shines brilliantly and very powerfully 
every day; the nights are beautifully clear and bright; the 
tropical plants, lemon and orange groves, the olive, palm, Ameri- 
can aloe, African medlar, trees that shed their bark not their 
leaves, make it appear like summer; roses in full bloom, and 
every piece of ground ‘‘ with verdure clad ;” some trees are only 
just now coming into blossom ; we have French beans and green 
peas every day at table. The views from Nice to Mentone are 
lovely, with the small bays and inlets on the Mediterranean. 
Nice is the cleanest foreign town I have ever visited; almost 
anything one can wish for may be found here. I paid a visit to 
my old friend, ‘Tamburini, and talked of past times, when we 
used to sing together at the concerts of the Countess Mer- 
lin, in Paris, with Julia and Judith Grisi, the Countess, 
and her daughter, with the advantage of Rossini, Liszt, and 
others at the piano. '‘Tamburini is 73 ; in excellent health ; but very 
weak in walking and obliged to ride. I am very glad to hear 
that Ciro Pinsuti’s new opera has been successful in Boulogne. 
He is expected here in a few days, also Frederick Cowen. 1 will 
let you know from time to time what is doing. Yours faithfully, 

H. HANDEL Gzar. 

Hotel de la Croix de Marbre, Promenade des Anglais, Nice. : 

Bremen.—The winter musical season was inaugurated, as usual, by 
the first of the Private Concerts, as they are called, probably, on the 
lucus a non lucendo principle, because they are always most numerously 
attended by the public. ‘The programme included among other things 
Beethoven’s D major Symphony, Mendelssohn’s overture to the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, and a “ Festouverture” by Julius Rietz, never 
performed here before. Mdlle Marie Lehmann, from Cologne, sang 
with good effect Constanze’s air, “ Marter aller Arten,” from Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, the ait of the Queen of Night, “0, zittre 
nicht,” from Die Zauberflite ; Listz’s song: “ Kennst Du das Land,” 
and Robert Franz’s; “Stille Sicherheit,” giving, in answer to an 
encore, Fesca’s favourite ‘‘Frihlingslied.” Herr Hugo Wehrle, 
“ Chamber Violinist” of the King of Wurtemberg, performed in a 
masterly manner, Molique’s Fifth Concerto, as well as a Ballad and 
Polonaise, Up. 38, by Vieuxtemps, Herr Rheinthaler occupied his 
old post as conductor. 
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NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The Soirée Musicale given in St. George's Hall last week, 
under the direction of Professor Wylde, brought the new Phil- 
harmonic Society’s season to a close with éclat. The instrumen- 
talists were Mdlle. Zellner (pianoforte), Herr Ludwig (violin), 
and M. Paque (violoncello), who, among other things, played 
Herr Brahms’ Trio in E flat; Mr. A. Barth, with the 
valuable assistance of M. Paque, showed his talent as a pianist 
in Chopin’s “Duo Polonaise;” and Miss de Lucie gave a 
pianoforte fantasia by Mendelssohn. The vocalists were Mdlle. 
“dna Hall, a new aspirant for public fame, Miss Purdy, whose 
agreeable voice and artistic style of singing were prominently 
brought into notice, and Herr Reichardt, whose appearance in 
London at this season is as welcome as unexpected. Herr 
Reichardt introduced a new song of his own composition, 
entitled “ Hearts’ Memories,” which is likely to become as greata 
favourite as his ‘* ‘Thou art so near and yet 89 far,” which, by-the- 
bye, the talented artist sang in the course of the evening in 
response to an encore for ‘“ Love’s Request.” Herr Wilhelm 
Ganz accompanied the vocal music on the pianoforte, and Mr. 
Frederick Davison was the director for the evening. 


i 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The last concert for the present year took place on 
Saturday, and was made somewhat noteworthy by the perform- 
ance of Liszt's Pianoforte Concerto in E flat and Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony. We know not whether the presence of these 
works in the same programme was due to accident or design, 
but, anyhow, their connection must have been very suggestive 
to the more thoughtful among the audience, Listz’s concerto, 
we need hardly say, presented no absolute novelty, having been 
played last season by Mr. Edward Dannreuther, from whose pen 
came the analysis supplied to the audience on Saturday last. It 
would be superfluous to repeat the observations that appeared in 
these columns apropos of the first performance ; but notice may 
be taken of certain remarks made by the analyst in his first 
paragraph— remarks which strike us as being, with a strong 
sense of fitness, more apologetic than explanatory or descriptive. 
Mr. Dannreuther contends that beyond Beethoven, ir his fullest 
development, is chaos, and we not only agree with him, but wish 
that some modern composers had discovered the fact before they 
lost themselves in the trackless void. Nevertheless, while of one 
mind with the analyst on this point, we must decline to accept 
the vindication of Liszt which he makes to spring from it, 
‘ Artists of inventive genius,” says Dr, Dannreuther, ‘now seek 
for ‘fresh woods and pastures new, more congenial to their 
artistic individuality.” Weber did this; so did Mendelssohn, 
and so did and does—Franz Liszt. With all respect, we place 
the third of these men apart from the other two. Weber was an 
innovator in matters of ‘‘ form,” as, in a less degree, was Men- 
delssohn ; but, in their most original mood, they built up a 
symmetrical and coberent structure, appealing to the emotions 
by its beauty, and to the intellect by its skilful working out. A 
result like this justified innovation, and raised it from innovation 
merely to the dignity of a beneficent creative act. We cannot, 
however, argue from Weber and Mendelssohn to Liszt, simply 
because all three boldly trod new paths. Liszt must be judged 
by his works, and by their probable influence; wherefore, it 
avails little to preach the finality of Beethoven, and to urge the 
example of other men. Judging him by the Concerto in E flat, 
what only can be the verdict? ‘This: that his so-called 
originality stands condemned by utter powerlessness to produce 
an artistic result. If there be, in music, that beauty which is a 
joy, then Liszt’s work is not music at all, but a bewildering 
sequence of sounds, vague at the best, and, when not vague, 
absolutely incoherent and unintelligible. As a means of display, 
however, it has scarcely an equal ; and Dr. von Biilow made the 
best of it. ‘The German pianist is more at home with Liszt than 
with any other composer, and his performance was wonderfully 
brilliant, calling up not only admiration, but regret that powers 
so great should be wasted upon such rhapsodical stuff. We have 
heard a better performance of the Ninth Symphony: not even 
the orchestra, usually so perfect, being quite up to the mark, 
‘The chorus did its work more satisfactorily than on some previous 





occasions ; but the solo voices were strangely unequal to their 
task, and we can only surmise that they were chosen in the dark. 
Auber’s piquant Exhibition Overture began the concert; the 
vocal music being supplied by Mdme. Alvsleben, Miss Marian 
Severn, Mr, George Werrenrath, and Mr, George Fox; none of 
whom will be able to look back upon their doings with supreme 
satisfaction. ‘The concerts will be resumed on January 17, 
—— 
THE FRENCH PLAYS. 
(To the Fditor of the‘ Musical World.”) 

Dear Mr. Eprror,—The performance for the last time, at the 
French Plays, of Cadol’s comedy, La Belle Affaire, induces ine to saya 
few words to you apropos thereon, I think it one of the best pieces 
in MM. Valnay and Pitrou’s répertoire. It is charmingly constructed, 
“ au point de vue de l’art ;” and although the story is worn threadbare, 
there are certain points in the working out of the details that give it a 
freshness much to be admired. ‘There is scope for some excellent 
acting, of which the actors and actresses thoroughly avail themselves, 
Madame Puget, as the strong-minded mother-in-law is excellent, being 
alike admirable in conception and detail. Mdlle. Duplessy, as her 
daughter, shows an intellectual appreciation of her part, and the same 
may be said of MM. Schey and Bilhaut, who, in their respective parts 
of father-in-law and son-in-law, acted in such a manner as to call forth 
repeatedly the applause of the audience.—I am, dear Mr. Editor, yours 
faithfully, I@NAcE GIBSONE, 

December 17th, 1873. —_o0——_ 

(To the Editor of the ** Musical World.’”’) 

My very pear Friexp,—Although it is not long since I wrote to 
you, and having honored me by naming me your correspondent of the 
M. W. from this city, I humbly give you again all the musical world’s 
news of this far spread county. Firstly, the Italian Opera in my last 
participatal, had to close its door for want of funds to pay its 
members, They announced since that they would perform on Sundays 
and Thursdays in the California Theatre. The last moment arriving 
for its performance, the choruses insisted having their pay in advance ; 
and the manager of the [. Op. not being able to fulfil their demand, 
there was no performance. Since then, the manager, Maguire, has 
offered them an engagement during the winter season, with the fol- 
lowing remaining members of the company. ‘ Ernani,” with the follow- 
ing artists :—Madame Agatha Staits, Signori Pietro, Baccei, Oriandini, 
and Fulvio Rigo. On ‘Thursday, “ I] trovatore.” Miss Susan Gatton 
was very successful in the Grand Duchess, in connection with Jenny 
Lee. She drew tremendous houses during her engagement at the Opera 
House, and a great favorite here. Kmelie Melville, and English actress, 
that was in London, since then married here, and retired from the stage, 
has since become a singer, and introduced by Signor Contini at a public 
concert at Platt’s Hall, met with great success. She sang “ Sovra il 
Son” (Sonambula), assisted by Inez Fabbri, Baccei, Contini, and Rigo 
—a good orchestra. Hall full, Since then there was a haut ton 
performance of amateurs—Doctor Alcatara. Tlatt’s Hall full with the 
ist rate families, which was by subscription. Ripvan Winkel, with the 
English actor, Heine, and Parepa Rosa. A farce at Platt’s Hall—very 
successful, Mons. Bourneville arrived here from Lima to introduce an 
opera comic, to commence in December with ‘“ Le Canard a trois becs et 
Le petit faust.” ‘The Speaking Machine,” Professor Faber's, will per- 
form between the acts this evening at the California Theatre—anon 
will give its result. 

Having given you the particulars respecting the music world, I am 
now enquiring about yourself and brother. How is your health ?—the 
same of your brother. We have quite summer here now—beautiful 
climate, that is to say from the lst October up to December, although 
what they call summer here is very disagreeable weather (windy and 
misty). Ernani was a success last night, with the foregoing mentioned 
artists, Willin future mention more particulars in general and musical 
information. Remember me to William—please tell him I will 
endeavour shortly to send a small memento for Christmas; also kind 
regards to all enquiring friends, and believe me, as ever, your true and 
sincere friend, Van Praaa. 

San Francisco, Nov. 17, 1873. 


Beriiy.—Malle Elisabeth Lawroska, trom St Petersburgh, has given 
a concert and made an exceptionally strong impression. The critics 
are in ecstasies about her splendid voice, the artistic manner in which 
she manages it, and the deep feeling she infuses into all she does. 
She sang an air from Glinka’s Life for the Czaar; two Russian songs by 
Dargomijsky ; Schubert’s “ Erlkéuig;” “ Sei stille dem Herrn,” from 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah; “Es blinkt der 'hau,” by Rubinstein; and 
“Ungeduld,” by Schubert. ‘T'o these she added, in consequence of the 
rapturous applause with which she was greeted, Schubert’s song, “ Das 
Madchen und der Tod,” 
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REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1872. 
By Joun Hutzan, Esq, 


Inspector of Music, on the Examination in Music of the Students of 
Training Schools in Great Britain, 


(Continued from page 667.) 


It may be well to deal here with an objection likely to be raised— 
for it is a plausible one—to the encouragement of instrumental music 
in the training colleges ; that, to be productive of any good result, it 
will take too much time, This objection really owes its existence, not 
to experience in training schools, but elsewhere. Of the time spent 
by the majority of those who study music in what is called “ practice,” 
a very great deal is commonly wasted; not merely because this 
“ practice ” is carried on apathetically and without method, but because 
those who do carry it on are too often wholly ungrounded in musical 
principles. No experience derived from this cultivation of instrumental 
or other music is applicable to the training schools, Not to speak of 
the, in general, earnest desire of the students for knowledge, or of the 
severity of some of the subjects which they have to study, their train- 
ing in the theory of music is, at the worst, of a far higher order than 
that of ordinary musical amateurs, ‘Ihe young ladies in an average 
boarding-school would be found as incompetent to answer the questions 
in the last Christmas examinations’ music paper as to construe a page 
of Hebrew, The all but uniformly welcome restoration of “ harmony” 
to the syllabus for 1873 will, of course, greatly increase this advantage 
on the part of students in the training schools, 

One of the duties assigned to me in my recent tour of inspection was 
to ascertain the amount of time devoted to music, with and without 
superintendence, in the training colleges, 

This I find generally to be quite insufficient. Ido not speak of the 
much too frequent practice of first and second year students together, 
which, for the former, is merely “singing by ear,” I speak only of 
real work under competent superintendence adapted to the state of 
progress of the students of each year. ‘The necessity, in some places 
too frequent, for ‘‘ getting up” periodical concerts, especially when 
“ both years” are allowed to take part in them, is a great interruption 
to this real work. It leads students of the first year to suppose them- 
selves more advanced than they really are, and encourages distaste for 
that labour, pleasant or unpleasant, without which proficiency in music 
or in aught else is unattainable. And here I venture to deal with a 
popular fallacy. 

Writers on education, those at least who are not musicians, 
frequently confound the study of music with the practice of it, and 
treat both equally as “recreation,” “relaxation from severer studies,” 
and the like. I have often heard school managers and even masters— 
those, I repeat, who are not musicians—draw a distinction between 
music and those subjects which they are pleased to call “ intellectual.” 
The practice of music on the part of the most accomplished musician, 
calls into requisition a larger number of faculties,—e.g., power of 
sustained attention, quickness of eye and ear, readiness in turning to 
account knowledge already acquired,—than almost any other pursuit 
or series of acts in which he could possibly engage. No doubt this 
practice is attended with a great deal of pleasure to the practitioner as 
well as to the auditor. But the exercise of a power already attained 
and the process of attaining it are very different thinge, Assuredly 
the latter as well as the former can be made interesting, and the degree 
in which it is made so will depend on the method and tact of the 
teacher. But that it can be carried on without trouble, asa kind of 
play; that the acquirement of anything worthy of the name of 
musical knowledge or musical skill can be ‘‘ made easy,” is an ignorant 
inisapprehension or a wilful misrepresentation. 

Some of this ineufficiency of time for music of which I complain 
would seem to be the result of ill-conirived “time-tables.” Surely it 
cannot be necessary to withdraw, as a matter of rule, 20 per cent. from 
a singing or any other class of second year students, that they may be 
exercised in the practising school, or in any other work however 
important. Yet this, I learn, is frequently done. The art of teaching 
is no doubt a most important part of a teacher's education, but it is 
difficult to conceive how he is to teach what he is systematically 
deprived of the opportunity of learning, more especially if this be 
music, A skilful teacher may, and often does, give a clever and useful 
lesson on something with which yesterday he was comparatively 
unacquainted, The habits of the beaver, for example, or the manu- 
facture of soap, may be ‘‘ got up” in a few hours, and expounded at 
the end of them to excellent purpose, But the most elementary sing- 
ing lesson involves, on the part of him who givesit, a symphony of eye 
and ear that can only be attained by long cultivation—only be made 
available when it has become part of his being; and when thus 
attained and made available, can no more be lost or forgotten, like the 
knowledge of mere facts, than the power of speaking or understanding 
his native tongue, 





The instructions I received from your Lordships’ secretary having 
reference exclusively to “results” as exhibited in singing, especially 
at ‘‘sight,” any consideration of the methods by which these results 
have been produced might be considered as without my present 
province, Never having had—no one perhaps ever having had—such 
an opportunity as has been recently afforded me of observing the 
working of these methods, I shall perhaps be excused if I offera few 
remarks upon them. 

And first, I desire most earnestly to deprecate any attempt to enforce 
on the musical instructors in training schools, directly or indirectly, 
the adoption of any particular method of instruction, books, or exercises 
whatever. The relation between educational results and their causes 
is so difficult to trace, the circumstances which promote, check, or 
modify the action of the one on the other are so various, so impossible 
to foresee and so hard to ascertain, that great cautiou is needed in 
generalizing, even from so large a number of instances as has been 
lately brought under my notice. One of these circumstances is of itself 
sufficient to render a fair judgment either on the method adopted in a 
given institution or (which is more important) the application of it, 
extremely difficult—I speak of the insufficient preparation of students 
on entering it. On this the complaints of principals and teachers, and 
the representations of students themselves, are in full accord. “In no 
subject "—I have been told again and again—“in no subject do 
students enter our college so ill-prepared as in music.” Of every 
student brought before me, I have inquired whether he or she knew 
anything—had been taught to do anything in music, before entering 
their college. The answer was, in ordinary cases, most often ‘‘ scarcely 
anything,” in the special cases of those who had been pupil-teachers it 
was always “nothing whatever.” And this was the answer not only 
of those who had come from remote villages, but from the large towns 
of Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire—for many genera- 
tions past veritable centres of song, the natives of which enjoy every 
advantage in music of race, tradition and culture, conscious or un- 
conscious, I trust it may not be long before some pressure is brought 
to bear on those who have the charge of pupil-teachers in regard to 
their preparation in music. Every year, after a certain time of life, 
adds to the difficulty of acquiring that sympathy of eye and ear of 
which I have just spoken, which chiefly constitutes a musician, and it 
is bad economy of a pupil-teacher’s time to defer this acquisition till 
his voice has lost its ductility and his ear its susceptibility, and he 
enters a training college, the time-table of which is crowded with other 
subjects which equally demand his attention. In music, more than in 
aught else, neglect of early training is difficult to repair, and those parts 
of it which in childhood can be almost unconsciously acquired are often 
attainable only, even in early manhood, through very great labour. 

(To be continued.) 





Wermar.—As a matter of course, the fiftieth artistic anniversary of 
the Abbate Franz Liszt was not allowed to pass unnoticed here, where 
the Abbate so long lived and worked. Unfortunately, the concert got 
up in honour of the event might have been much more numerously 
attended, without those present being at all inconvenienced for want of 
room. Ofaught like the enthusiasm displayed at Pesth, there was not the 
faintest trace. Leaving out of consideration, observes a correspondent 
of the Berliner Musikzeitung, the usual ingratitude of mankind, the 
reason of this apathy is that, in addition to his numerous friends here 
of both sexes, Liszt has many enemies who, while acknowledging his 
brilliant qualities, are not blind to his many weaknesses, ‘I'he concert, 
conducted by Herr K. Stér, began with Liszt’s “ Kiinstlerfestzug,” 
an orchestral prelude compiled from his ‘‘ Kinstler-Cantata,” and his 
symphonic work, “Ideale.” The great feature of the programme, 
however, was the Abbate’s Symphony on Dante’s Divina Commedia, 
which, despite the shortcomings of the strings and insufficient 
rehearsal, went off very wel]. Liszt’s “ Lorelei” was sung by Mdlle 
Amanp, who was singularly deficient iu intelligence and feeling. 
Mdlle Martha Remmert, from Glogau,a pupil of Th. Kullak’s and 
Liszt’s, performed in a brilliant manner the latter’s E flat major Con- 
certo and E major Polonaise. This young lady had a narrow escape, 
her dress having caught fire from coming in contact with a lamp. 
Luckily, she was only very much frightened. In addition to this 
semi-secular jubilee, an important musical event has been the perform- 
ance of Bach’s Matthius Passion, under the direction of Herr Miiller- 
Hartung. This gentleman gave a performance of the above great 
work, in 1869, with exclusively foreign auxiliaries—the members of 
the Jena Singacademie ; he has now relied as exclusively upon hone 
resources, as personified by the members of the local Singacademie. 
The performance was eminently successful—The programme of the 
last concert given by Kémpel’s Concert Union, comprised Haydn’s 
D major Symphony, Goltermann’s Violin Concerto, Liszt’s “ Kreutz- 
rittermarsch,” and the introduction to the same composer’s Elisabeth. 
—Mdlle Brandt, from the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, and Signora 
Monbelli have been singing at the Hoftheater, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





SIXTEENTH SEASON, 1873-4. 


Director—Mr. 8S, ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





| CONCERTS will be RESUMED on MONDAY 

Eventnc, Jaxvary 12th, Executants—Dr. Hans von Bulow, MM. Straus, L. 
Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. Vocalist—Mr. Santley, Conductor—Mr, Zerbini, Stalls, 
5s.; balcony, 3s.; admission, 1s. Programmes and Tickets at Chappeil and Co.'s 
50, New Bond Street ; and at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 





SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
THE CONCERTS will be RESUMED on SATURDAY 


Arrersoox, JANuARY 17th. Executants—Madame Norman-Neruda, MM. 
Charles Hallé, L. Ries, Straus, Zerbini, and Piatti. Vocalist—Madlle, Nita Gaetano. 
Conductor—Sir Julius Benedict. Sub:cription to sofa stalls for seven concerts, on 
January 17, 24, 31, February 7, 14, 21, 28, £1 10s, Stalls, 5s. ; balcony, 33. 5 


the first of a series of Personal Recollections of Mendelssohn, 
from the German of Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, embracing a large 
number of letters by the great composer, now published for the 
first time. It may here be added that a second edition of the 
charming little book entitled ‘Goethe and Mendelssohn” will be 
very shortly issued by Messrs Macmillan, and that twelve letters 
from Mendelssohn (hitherto unpublished), addressed to the 
Horsley family, will further enrich its already very interesting 
contents. 





NOTICE. 
To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaL Wor~Lp is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
N.B.—Christmas Day falling on Thursday, and the following day 
being a Bank Holiday, the MusicaL Wortp will be published 
on WEDNESDAY NEXT, December 24. Advertisements fur next 
week's impression are therefore requested to be sent not later 
than 2 o'clock on 'TuEsDAY, the 23rd inst. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1873. 





\HE present week has seen a step in advance with regard 

to musical education in England. We characterise the 
movement as one of progress under all reserve, because we 
really know nothing more than that the foundation stone of 
a National Training School for Music was laid at Kensing- 
ton Gore on Thursday, by the Duke of Edinburgh. But 
the whole thing is so imposing that we are, in a measure, 
bound to take it upon trust. When the Society of Arts 
throws itself into an enterprise, when the multifarious and 
indefinable powers that rule between South Kensington and 
Kensington Gore range alongside the Society of Arts; 
when a successful tradesman offers to erect a building on 
the one hand, aud a Royal Prince consents to lay the first 
stone on the other, what are ordinary mortals to do but look 
on, and believe that such a conjunction of potentialities 
must be for the best? At any rate, we try to do this, 
without reference to further and explicit information. A 
good many important people have done the same, and suc- 





ceeded far enough to lend the encouragement of their 
presence to the starting of the enterprise. When H.R.H. 
laid the first stone on Thursday afternoon, he was surrounded 
by, not only the usual entowrage of Adelphi and South 
Kensington officials, whose presence meant nothing, but 
also by Sir Michael Costa, Sir John Goss, Sir Julius 
Benedict, Messrs. Cusins, Barnby, Richards, Randegger, 
Hatton, Mount, Best, Manns, Sullivan, Hullah, Stainer, 
and others of musical mark, whose presence showed 
that their sympathies were with the work in hand. Surely 
we may be excused for putting confidence in that work, 
when such a host of luminaries sets a conspicuous example. 
It is not to be imagined for a moment that all these gentle- 
men and artists—artists and gentlemen, we beg pardon— 
were accessory to “buying a pig in a poke.” No; perish 
the thought. They did not watch the descent of the 
first stone because a Prince spread the mortar; they 
were not present because Kensingtonian art institutions 
bask in the sunshine of royalty; nor did any one of them 
attend with a view to what might happen when the 
building is complete, and there is need of professors. This 
being true beyond the chance of question. we must infer 
that our musical celebrities know ail about the proposed 
institution, and approve what they know. The conclusion 
delights us beyond measure—delights us the more because, 
no information having been made public, we were in a great 
state of doubt as regards the proper course toadopt. Ken- 
sington, bien entendu, does not inspire absolute trust in its 
doings. There are some men, and some institutions, with 
whom, and with which, it would be reasonably safe to play 
the game of ‘‘ Open your mouth, and shut your eyes, and 
take what heaven will send you.” But we cannot well do 
this with the Court suburb. When that region, favoured 
of art and science, offers a bon-bon, we inspect it very nar- 
rowly, and even scrape off the sugar to see what kind of stuff 
lies beneath. This may be very unkind, but then, as Sir John 
Falstaff observed, “instinct is a great matter.” It is clear, 
on the other hand, that we can trust the new National 
Training School for Music. The great lights of the musi- 
cal world shine graciously upon it, and we burn our “long 
six” in its honour without hesitation. Nevertheless, 
such is the weakness of human nature, that we hanker 
after definite knowledge. Faith may be a noble thing, 
especially when strong enough to deserve St. Paul’s defi- 
nition as “ the substance of things hoped for; the evidence 
of things not seen.” But, ifa bird in the hand be worth 
two in the bush, a bird in the bush is worth four in the next 
county. The Kensington birds are, to us, much farther off 
than the next county. We know not who is to preside over 
the new Training School ; we know not how its professors are 
to be chosen ; how the “governing body” is to be constituted ; 
what are to be the qualifications of the students, nor how 
their admission is to be regulated. In point of fact, we only 
know that the foundation-stone of a new Musical Academy 
has been laid. This is a trial of faith no fallible mortal ought 
to endure ; but happy are those who, like ourselves, take 
the thing upon trust, and believe that Kensington Gore is 
destined to be the favoured home of music, and that from 
the edifice now begun will issue a long succession of those 
who are destined to build up the musical fame of England. 
Let nobody approach us with undue optimism. When the 
Duke of Edinburgh, representing royalty, Mr. Henry Cole, 
C.B., representing South Kensington; Mr. Le Neve 
Foster, representing the Society of Arts, and the gentlemen 
already, named as representing music, put their heads 
together, something must come—depend upon it. 
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QO CDE DIDI OLDE VDL DE CDLDLI DED 
PLANETARY LIFE. 


BY 
Dermes.* 
(From “ All the Year Round.’’) 


“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


NO. Il, THE HORSE IN ANOTHER WORLD. 
(Concluded from page 834.) 

While on the subject of our horses, I may mention the 
fact that, in spite of all our precautions, they sometimes 
become mad through the extreme heat, which is felt annually 
at Montalluyah during about two of your months. Their 
bite, when they are in that condition, is very dangerous, and 
the disease being past remedy, they are immediately killed. 
Notwithstanding the extent of our discoveries. and the great 
skill of our men of science, these have not yet found the means 
of neutralising the poison in the horse’s blood, which is the 
primary cause of its madness. In the prevention of hydro- 
phobia among dogs we have been more fortunate. When the 
weather is hot, we give to the dogs a decoction of certain berries, 
which so completely prevents the malady, that an actual case 
of hydrophobia has not been known in Montalluyah for many 


years. 


é 
These berries, which are gathered from a shrub, called in our 
language the “ Ghildom,” resemble the coffee-berry in form and 

Ly 


colour, but are less hard, their consistency being nearly the ( 
same as that of your Siberian crab or cherry-apple. In their ¢ 
wild state they are difficult to gather, for the shrub only grows 
in marshes sheltered from the sea, and the men employed to- ¢ 
procure them are often immersed to the waist in water. Of late, 
however, we have partially succeeded in planting and preserving ¢ 
the shrub in vases. It has this peculiarity, that it will only 
grow near plants of its own species, and apparently has so 
strong an antipathy to all others, that it withers and dies if ¢ 
they are set in its vicinity. This vegetable morosity, if I may 
so call it, is illustrated by the form of the shrub, which is very 
ugly, the leaves growing so thickly that they seem all joined 
together, as if to form an alliance against any possible intruder. ¢ 

The use of the berry was discovered through the instinct of 
a dog, the pet of one of our ladies, who was suddenly seized ¢ 
with hydrophobia, and ran off foaming at the mouth. The 
servants gave chase, but the dog distanced all pursuers, and ¢ 
did not stop till he came to a spot of marshy ground. Here he 
began to bite the bushes. ¢ 

After some time one of the servants approached very 
cautiously, whereupon the animal, observing him, turned 2 
gently over on his back, as he was accustomed to do when he 
wished to be caressed, and when the man called him by name, (4 
he followed him as if nothing had happened. Nearly all 
symptoms of the malady had disappeared. 

The case was brought to the notice of our “ field doctors,” ¢ 
who concluded that there must be something in the shrubs 
growing in the marsh capable of counteracting the poison in ¢ 
the blood, and, after several experiments, they found that the 
desirable property was in the berry of the ghildom. 2 

To prepare the berries for use, we simmer, say, a pint of 
them in eight times the quantity of water, over a moderate fire, ¢ 
for eight hours, until the whole is reduced to about three pints. 

The decoction, when cool, is strained and seasoned with a few ¢ 
essences for which dogs have a known predilection. It is then 
placed about in the dogs’ water-bowls. This most effectual ¢ 
preventitive is regularly administered as soon as the hot 
weather begins, and when the dog shows the slightest symptoms ¢ 
of madness. It has been tried upon horses but without effect. 





* Communicator of ‘ Another World.” 
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SOOO OLLIE DLE DLO DLT 


Ihave not yet referred to our carriages, which, in shape, ? 
much more resemble the cars of your ancients than those with 
which you are now familiar. 

Our principal carriage, which is open, is firmly constructed, 
the material commonly used being “ ravine metal ” of the most 
beautiful kind. It is capable of holding sixteen persons, 2 
eight in each of two compartments, besides two servants on 
the box and two behind, and is drawn usually by eight or six, 2 
never by fewer than four horses. The panels, which are in 
undulating curves, are richly ornamented, and the inside is 
lined with a stuff resembling velvet. The body rests on 
springs contained in four balls, each supported by a vertical 
prop attached to a strong bar. This is furnished with three 
pairs of small wheels, rendered noiseless by a covering made of ? 
the hide of the hippopotamus. To a curved bar connecting the 
two front props is attached the pole, to which all the horses ? 
are harnessed in pairs, the wheel-horses being sufficiently y 
distant from the carriage, to prevent it pressing upon them, 
however steep the descent. This is the more requisite, as in 2 
our hilly world the roads often descend for a considerable 
distance at an angle of about forty-five degrees. The pole is 2 
so divided into separate parts, working on swivels, that each 
pair of horses can turn the part to which it is attached without 2 
turning the carriage. ‘The animals do not wear a bit, but 
their heads are so secured that they cannot raise or depress 2 
them beyond a certain point, thongh in every other respect 
their limbs are left comparatively free. Thorough-bred and 
full of fire, they are nevertheless so highly trained, that they 
respond to the slightest touch. Their labour, too, is lightened 
by the employment of electric agency, a reservoir of electricity 
being contained in the bar to which the wheels are attached, 2 
and in the axle-trees. ? 

The coachman’s seat, which is very lofty, is supported by 
metal bars, light and slender, but very strong. He has com- 2 
plete command over the horses, which he can pull in instan- 
taneously, and there is a succession of small points by means 2 
of which he can readily mount and descend. ‘The footman’s 
seat, not unlike a boat, is suspended by metal bars from and 2 
under the level of the vehicle, so that the man, in the event of 
danger, can cut off or reverse the electric action upon the 
wheels. Incase of need, they can go along the pole to the 
front of the carriage and detach the horses. 

Our roads, in spite of our natural difficulties, are admirably 
contrived to assist locomotion; not only do they rise and ? 
descend according to the nature of the ground, and wind 
round the hills and mountains in all directions, but they 
pass through vast tunnels, which in some cases form a com- 
munication between the outer region and the “ internal cities,” 
of which I have spoken in Another World. 2 
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Royat Apert Hatt Crorat Society.—Handel’s Messiah 
is to be performed at the next of these concerts, which will take 
place on the 24th inst. The solo singers announced for this per- 
formance are Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Edna 
Hall, Madame Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Giulio 
Perkin, the new bass in Mr. Mapleson’s Opera Company (who 
has already made a marked success in the provinces, and who will 
make his first appearance in London on this occasion). Dr. 
Stainer will preside at the organ, and the performance will be 
conducted by Mr. Barnby. 


Srurrearpt. —The second Quartet Soirée of Herren Singer, Wehrle, 
Wien, and Krumbholz, was rendered unusually attractive by the 
co-operation of Dr Ferdinand Hiller, with whom the four artists 
executed his Quintet, Op. 156, as the first piece in the programme. 
Dr Hiller afterwards performed another of his own works, the Piano- 
forte Suite, Op, 144. Herren Singer, Wehrle, Wien and Krumbholz 
gave Beethoven’s Quartet in F major, Op. 59. 
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CONCERT. 

Mr. J. B. Borron, a young and rising baritone vocalist, gave a soirée 
musicale, on Wednesday evening, at Marlboro’ House, Kennington 
Road, which was very fully attended. Mr. J. B. Bolton sang in a most 
efficient style Wallace’s “Hear me, gentle Maritana,” avd Loder’s 
“ Martin, the man-at-arms,” which he was called upon to repeat. He 
also joined in several concerted pieces, with the Misses Pelham and Mr. 
W. Thirlwall, in which he was equally successful. Miss Florence 
Wydford sang “She wore a wreath of roses,” to the delight of all 
present; and Mr, J. Smith pleased excessively in Ascher’s popular 
romance, “ Alice, where art thou?” The Misses Pelham, with Messrs. 
W. Thirlwall, G, J. Tear, W. Tear, and Eardly Phillips, sang and played 
several favourite pieces with effect. The soirée was a great success. 

— 


PROVINCIAL. 

Exerer.—Miss Vinnicombe’s invitation concert, at the Royal Public 
Rooms, on Friday, December 5th, was well attended. The first part 
commenced with the overture to La Gazza Ladra, well played by the 
Messrs. Vinnicombe. Miss Vinnicombe sung witts mach taste, “ [love 
my love,” and was much applauded, “Rage thou, angry storm” and 
“ A warrior bold” were well rendered by Mr, Drayton. ‘“’Tis but in 
vain” was splendidly given by Miss Vinnicombe, and her beautiful 
soprano voice gained her an enthusiastic encore for “I’m a merry 
Zingara,” ‘’he duets by Miss Vinnicombe and Mr. Drayton were also 
well sung. ‘The duet for two pianos, Jes Huguenots, was exquisitely 
played by Miss B, and Mr, E, Vinnicombe. Miss B, Vinnicombe is an 
accomplished pianist, and her execution of some of Mendelssohn’s 
“Songs without Words” was much appreciated, 


IpswicH.—A correspondent informs us that the vocal and instru- 
mental concert given by Mrs, John Mactarren and party on Tuesday, 
the 9th inst., attracted a very large audience, and was in all respects 
successful. 
the quartet from Jigoletto, “Un di si ben.” Mdlle. Helene Arnim, 
who has a rich contralto voice, sang, with much feeling, “ Pray, child, 
pray,” from Mr. G. A, Macfarren’s cantata, Outward Bound. Mr. 
Dudley Thomas was heard to advantage in Ascher’s romance, “ Alice, 
where art thou?” after which he was recalled. Miss Jessie Royd was 
encored in Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s <‘ Somebody,” which she gave with 
arch vivacity ; and Signor Caravoglia met the applause which followed 
his rendering of Rossini’s “ La Danza” by singing “ Non pitt andrai.” 
Mrs. John Maefarren played with extreme finish Beethoven’s ‘* Moon- 
light” eonata, Weber's “ Invitation,” a grande étude by Lacombe, and 
her own brilliant caprice, “ ‘The Peart of Erin.” She was warmly 
applauded after each performance. 


Birwineuas.—The first of Mr. Beresford’s third series of chamber 
concerts took place on Friday night, December 12, in Messrs, Adams 
and Beresford’s Music Room. Among those who have laboured 
zealously of late years in the field of chamber music, Mr, Beresford 
deserves special praise. Mach year his programmes get better; aud 
judging by that of Friday night, and the good things promised for the 
future concerts, this year’s will certainly be the best series of chamber 
réunions ever given in Birmingham. ‘The following is the pro- 
gramme :—“ Serenade Trio in D major—Beethoven; Rondeau Brillant 
—Schubert; Grand Septet—Hummel; Soli Pianotorte, Romanza, 
Rubinstein, and Saltarello, Stephen Heller; ‘Triple Concerto in C 
major—Dach.” The execution of the pieces performed was uniformly 
excellent. ‘The artists were Mdlle, Le Brun, Dr. Heap, MM. Ludwig, 
Bernhardt, Vieuxtemps, Pideock, Reynolds, Dubois, Moreton, Ward, 
and Stratton. Mdlle. Le Brun has once before appeared in Birmingham, 
and on that occasion—writes the Daily Gazette—we were greatly 
impressed with her merits, Friday night only coufirmed our previous 
opinion, for in Hummel’s septet she played with marvellous skill, 
style, and effect. Her execution is even, equal, and exquisitely 
delicate when necessary, whilst her performance generally is remark- 
able for breadth, richness, and power. In the hands of Dr. Heap, 
Herr Ludwig, Herr Bernhardt, and Mons, Vieuxtemps, artists well 
known at these concerts, the other pieces were ably and effectively 
rendered, and the concert altogether was one of the most enjoyable 
and successful yet given by Mr. Beresford. 


Posex.—In honour of its fiftieth anniversary, the Vocal Union for 
Church-Musie, under the direction of Herr A. Lehren, gave a special 
performance of various works by Mendelssohn, Haydn, ete.—The 
Universal Union for Male Voices, also, have determined duly to 
celebrate the twenty-fifth year of its existence, As a preliminary step, 
the members gave, the day before the actual anniversary, a grand 
concert in the Stadttheater, under the direction of Herr Bienwald, 
Among the principal pieces in the programme were Mendelssohn’s 

Gruss an die Kunstler” and “Scenen aus der Fritjof’s Saga,” by 
Max Bruch, : 


The programme commenced with a capital performance of 





FROM AMERICA. 
(Zo the Editor of the ‘« Musical World.”) 

In your valuable paper I find several papers on the harmonium, and 
in your number, October 18, a rather severe critic on the American 
organ. That so able a man as Mr. Laidlaw should feel disappointed, 
after all the puff of American organs, is not to be wondered at, much 
more wonder is it that the English public, accustomed to the best 
English and French instruments of this kind, should have allowed 
Messrs, Mason and Hamlin to go on with such emphasis, puffing their 
instruments, which, like all the American organs, are the mere infancy 
of the art in the front line. 

With your permission, Mr, Editor, I will say a word or two on this 
branch of American manufacture, and take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to warn all the artists who fancy that they will find this country 
the America of Columbus, where they need only pick up the gold from 
the ground, not hastily to leave a good, even a modest position for 
an imaginary fortune, which in 99 out of 100 cases they will not 
find. 

You must allow me for one moment to speak of myself, as this will 
give at once an illustration of what an artist infy have to expect 
here, 

A certain time ago, I received, in London, a letter from Mr. Mason, 
explaining that they heard of my artistic treatment of the harmonium, 
that they were anxious to have me in America playing thcir instru- 
ments, and offering, with a liberality extremely tempting, to arrange 
all through the United States out to the far West, a series of concerts, 
where 1 should play, leaving all the profits of these coucerts to me, aud 
deducting only the * indispensable expenses.” They would then have 
made me, unhesitatingly, leave a position, for the sake of making them 
an advertisement all through the country with concerts, the profits of 
which they perfectly well knew not to exist, taking advantage of my 
inexperience of American matters without the slightest regard as to the 
honour of the transaction. As to their instruments, the differ- 
ence between American and European harmoniums isonly that the 
first have got action bellows and the reeds beat, which makes the 
blowing more difficult, and requires longer time to put the reed in 
vibration, ‘l'heir ignorance of what the instrument can do is best 
illustrated by the absence of the expression stop in all of them, their 
only purpose being to keep choirs down in imitation of the churci 
organ—the worst possible application of the instrument, To give you 
an idea how they understand the harmonium, you need only look at 
any organ book here published, and I defy you to find one where there 
are not polkas and waltzes of Strauss and Labitzky’s as voluntaries. 
‘To show, however, to what degree the idea of sacred music may be 
extended, Ican send you a theatrical bill where a sacred concert for 
Sunday night was announced, consisting of Offeubach’s La Grande 
Duchesse. 

I got one of the best manufacturers in this city to make me an 
instrument with Expression, Percussion, and Prolongments, adding to 
it certain inventions which made the instrument by far the best ever 
manufactured in the States. ‘The sensation it created has been such 
that 1 was enabled to give three recitals, at the last of which nothing 
but harmonium pieces were performed, and five out of eight pieces 
encored. It was after this that Messrs. Mason and Hamlin constructed 
an instrument entirely after the French model, and not only in 
mechanisin, construction, and application of stops totally the same, 
but even the reeds are French (Mustelle’s, I am told), and with this 
instrument they have been making a tour through the States, not only 
paying an organist (who, probably, was no more contented with “ all 
the profits” than L could have been), but admitting and soliciting the 
public gratuitously to enter the concert-room. ‘This is exactly what 
they would have done in my case, only without paying me, had I 
accepted the proposal of taking “all the profits, and deducting only the 
expenses,” Propositions of such kind every artist may expect who 
comes here, the people knowing, as a general rule, only one thing: 
being “shrewd,” that is, getting the better of you. ‘lo give you 
another instance, an editor here ordered me to write an instruction 
book for the harmonium, with thirty pieces. After keeping it four 
weeks, and my calling several times for a settlement, he gave me the 
manuscript back—which he may, or may not, have copied—simp'y 
telling me that he preferred publishing either one of my English 
methods, or paying some thirty or forty dollars to anybody for trans- 
lating my French instraction book into English instead of paying me 
a convenient sum for my MS. Naturally publishing anything that 
has appeared in Europe is Jegal theft. Let no artist come to this 
country without an engagement and a well secured contract. With 
Rubinstein himself, if he had not been backed up by one of the 
wealthiest pianoforte makers, who used him as an advertisement, by 
which he got the advantage of his money, his pay might have been a 
difficulty, and this without denying the grandeur of conception and 
the brilliancy of certain of his performances, 
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The essay to have two Italian operas at the same time broke dowa 
miserably, the Maretzek opera troupe, with Lucca, Murska, and Tam- 
berlik, announcing only three weeks’ season, and unable to give more 
than two, during which they made the poorest possible receipts, if we 
except one evening of the Zauberflite, when Lucca and Murska sang 
together, and the Germans all crammed the house—one in ten per- 
formances. 

Other musical and dramatic undertakings have also failed, the 
eminent Salvini tragic company among them, the last two receipts in 
New York being £50 and £45, which, considering that the manager has 
a right to take 300 dollars from the receipts for expenses before Salvini 
gets a share, is rather a hard case, Salvini has not only worked for 
nothing, but he has got to maintain his compauy out of half of the net 
receipts; which for the whole month has not amounted to £300, as I 
am told. 

The Strakosch Opera, being supported by all the fashion of the city, 
having Nilsson, Campanini, Capoul, Maurel, and so many other good 
artists, and an excellent orchestra and chorus under Muzio, fights its way 
bravely through—l don’t think with any benefit; but, considering the 
expenses to amount to nearly 15,000 dollars a week, getting on without 
loss is a considerable gain in these dreadfully hard times. The concert 
prospects look rather gloomy, numbers of provincial societies who were 
willing to engage great artists from New York for their concerts 
having declared that “the committee, considering the hard times, 
which strike everybody alike, have voted that it would be best to give 
up providing the public with all entertainments, lectures, or concerts.” 

Now, if I warn the artists to be on their guard, | don’t mean to say that 
all the dealers here mean to take unfair advantage of them. I have had 
myself to deal with a manufacturer who, though he gave up making 40 
instruments a week as he had at first pledged himself to, because he found 
theharmoniums with expression to be much more difficult to blow than the 
old ones, still I must admit that he bore the cost of producing an excel- 
lent instrument himself, all American wood and reeds, and that he 
undertook all that was necessary to show it to advantage in public, still 
my trouble and work is as much as lost because he did not go on making 
them, and I can do nothing. All such, and worse, deceptions any artist 
must expect who might arrive here with ideas of finding a fortune at 
once.—Yours truly, 

New York, November, 1873. 


Vines for Music. 
THE LIFE-GUARDSMAN. * 
Oh, the gallant, gay Life-Guardsman, 
With his tall and tow’ring form, 
And his bold and martial bearing, 
He’s the man to face the storm. 
When the battle rages fiercest, 
And the bullets fly like hail, 
His heart in death or danger 
Was never known to quail. 
Chorus—Oh, the gallant, gay, &e. 
Unflinching and unfailing, 
He knows not how to yield ; 
At home as woman tender, 
He’s a lion in the field. 
When his country’s need was greatest, 
And Europe’s conqueror came, 
Then the Guardsmen’s helmets gleamed 
*Mid fire, and blood, and flame. 
Chorus—Oh, the gallant, gay, &e. 
And the foe shrank back in fear, 
And broke, and fled, and fell ; 
When the trumpet bade him charge, 
That sound was as a knell— 
The knell of death to him 
Who called him to the fray ; 
For he saw the Guardsman’s charge 
Sweep his hosts like chaff away. 
Chorus—Oh, the gallant, gay, &e. 
And should his country’s cause 
Bid him draw the sword once more, 
Like the whirlwind he will charge, 
And conquer as before. 
Like a warrior, he loves 
His country and his lass, 
Whose heart beats quick and quicker 
At the gleam of his cuirass. 
Chorus—Oh, the gallant, gay, &e. 
* These words are Copyright, 














REVIEWS. 


Cuarrett & Co. 


Grand Welsh Fantasia, By Jutxs pr Sivrat. 

“ Jenny Jones” and the “The Dairy House” are.the airs which the 
transcriber has selected as subjects for the exercise of his peculiar art. 
The piece is a brilliant one, and, in its way, effective. 


Awake, Awake. Screnadé. Poetry by B. W. Procror. Music by ALFRED 
PIATTI. 

WE commend, without reserve, Signor Piatti’s music to these well- 
known and passionate love-verses. Rarely has the musician been so 
complete en rapport with his subject, or expressed his thought and 
feeling with so much skill. Tnus far the song is a masterpiece. It 
is written in A major, and adapted for a mezzo-soprano or baritone 
voice, 


Waken, Lords and Ladies gay. Hunting Song. 

Scorr. Musie by ALFRED Prarrt. 
Tuoven this song displays the same fine qualities as the one just 
noticed, it will hardly take such high rank, because of the conventional 
treatment which, when composing a morgeau de chasse, Signor Piatti 
could not avoid, All hunting songs are inevitably more or less alike, 
but it does not follow that there are not degrees of merit among them. 
We put the one before usin the highest category, in right of its fluency, 
dash, and strong “ local colouring.” 


March in B flat. For the Organ. By Watter Spinney. 
Tuts march is, at all events, easy to play, and sufficiently jubilant in 
style for a festival like Christmas, 


Hawthorn Blossoms. Petit Morceau for the Pianoforte. 
Way “petit morceau” and not “little piece?” 
morceau” why not ‘ pour le piano?” How nonsensical these polyglot 
descriptions are! We were about to ask why “ Hawthorn Blossoms ?” 
but the reason appears on the title-page, which presents a really pretty 
picture of a boy and girl wending homewards through the fields laden 
with sweet-scented May. The music is pretty in its simple way, and 
will be welcome to very young players. 


True to the Last. Written by C. J. Rows. Music by Srerpuex ApAms. 
A strony of love and death is here told with earnestness and effect 
hoth by poet and musician. Without presenting any new or specially 
striking features, the song is one with which a moderately skilful 
amateur (baritone) might wake a “ hit.” 


Words by Sir WALTER 


And if “petit 


Changed. 

Gray. 
A sone of the Claribel order, not without feeling and taste, though 
musically unimportant, 


Song. Words by ALExaNpDER Lamont. Music by Lovisa 


Those Evening Bells. Reverie for the Pianoforte by JuLes pe SrvRat. 
Tuts is a very lively reverie indeed. The well-known air associated 
with Moore’s verses is dressed up with arpeggios and scales galore. 


Cramer & Co. 


Don Juan am 1. Words by H. B. Farnte. 
Massé. 
Tue gentleman who proclaims himself to be Don Juan here vaunts the 
superior merit of that love which comes at an age when all a man’s 
wild oats are sown. We need not discuss the interesting question 
thus propounded. Bnough for the purpose of the song that Mr. 
farnie’s verses have a decided “go” about them, and that Mr. 
Massé’s music is sparkling and effective. A portrait of M. Faure 
adorns the title-page. 
Angelus et Priere. Morceau Religieuse, pour le Piano par J. RumMet. 
Tere is merit in this piece, and we advise amateurs of moderate 
capacity to procure it. It will surely please. The melody is good, 
and its treatment is marked by excellent taste. 


Composed by Vicror 


Gavotte. Style moderne, pour le Piano par J. RuMMEL. 

By ‘‘ style moderne” we must assume that Mr. Rummel means modern 
freedom of treatment, which can be discerned on every page of his 
work. A Gavotte in modern style seems an anachrovism, but Mr, 
Rummel has not lost sight of essentials when adding superfluities, and 
the result is still a Gavotte, though decked out in nineteenth century 
fashion. It makes a pretty and attractive solo for the pianoforte. 


Clear the Way. Song. Words by Atrrep THompson. 
GINIA GARBIEL. 

Miss Gapriet is not so happy in illustrating this stirring episode in a 

fireman’s life as she is in dealing with themes more tender and quiet. 

There are, however, points of merit in the song which discerning 

amateurs will not fail to recognize and appreciate. 


Music by Vir- 
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Words, vain Words. Song. Words by RussELt Gray. Music by VirGriNia 
GABRIEL. ; 
A simpLe song, but one which expresses a good deal. Miss Gabriel 
has not often been more happy in her efforts to invest her music with 
the charm of real poetic feeling. She shows, also, no mean tact in 
phrasing and rhythm ; using both to enhance the general effect in a 
perfectly legitimate way. The song isin E major, and adapted for a 

mezzo-soprano or baritone voice. ; 


“Cramer's Students’ Manual.” Sacred Series, No. I., But the Lord is 
Mindful, for the Pianoforte. Easily arranged by J. T. SURRENNE. 

‘Tux familiar contralto song in St. Paul gave its arranger very little 

trouble, and it is here faithfully transcribed, with a cadence added to 

make the detached piece end in its key. Nota word need be said 

about the work itself. 


Up-hill. Words by Curistixa Roserttt. 
CHARLEMONT. 

A sone of considerable merit. The words are peculiar, but the music 

cannot fail to make an effect, as being well-considered and appropriate. 


Music by the CouNTEss oF 


Boosey & Co, 


“The Songs of Wales.” Edited by Brintey Ricans. White Snowdrops. 
English words by Mrs. HEMANs. 

WE notice this song, not so much to comment upon its merits, as to 
invite notice for the entire collection to which it belongs, A_ better 
collection of the songs of Wales could hardly be than that published 
by Messrs. Boosey and Co., and we strongly advise all who feel an 
interest in the national music of the Principality to procure the hand- 
some volume in which it is contained, and judge for themselves as to 
merits which are at once obvious. 


Dinah Doe, the golden-haired Darkey. 

BurnanD. Music by J. L. Motioy. 
Beyonp covering Dinah’s head with golden hair, and making her lover 
go and ask her mother “ on the Ohio,” we see in this song little of the 
humour with which Mr. Burnand is credited. The music is certainly 
up to the Christy Minstrel standard, and so is the song as a whole—a 
fact which perhaps gratifies the ambition of Messrs. Burnand and 
Molloy. 


My Love hath smiled on me. Song from ‘ Gareth and Lynette,” by ALFRED 
Tennyson. Music by Louisa Gray. 

A GraceFut, albeit unpretending, setting of Tennyson's verses. The 

composer has caught and reflected the spirit and meaning of the words, 

the result being a song which ought to win great popularity in the 

drawing-room, and at social gatherings. 


Indian Pastorale. Words by F. C. 


Remember and Forget. Song. Words and music by Hamivron Arpt, 
Tuts is one of those songs which depend for effect upon the singer’s 
power of vocalization and expression, apart from which they have little 
interest. 


Letty’s Dower, Ballad. Words by C. L. Kenney. Music by Henrterre. 
Tuis ballad has been sung with great success by Miss Edith Wynne, 
and we need only supplement the fact by stating that it narrates a little 
love story after a fashion all can understand, in order to further the 
popularity that assuredly awaits it. Both melody and accompaniment 
are of the simplest kind. 


One happy year ago, Ballad by Rearxaup H. Marsver. Music by ALFRED 
S. Garry. 

Tuts is another of the recent successes of the London Ballad Concerts, at 

which it was sung by Mr. Guy, Amateur tenors will thank us for 

directing their attention to it, as a song eminently fitted for drawing- 

room use. 


The Village Church. A short sketch for the piano. By W. F. Tayzor. 
Tr1s descriptive piece introduces chimes, chants, clock-strikings, and 
other realisms, It is very easy, and not without the interest which 
belongs to works of the kind. 


Bride Bells. Song. Written by F. E. Weaturriy, B.A. 
posed by J. L. RokckEn. 

A PLEasING song in which an effect is made by imitating the bells in a 

manner somewhat original, The music is studiously simple, and, the 

subject being of universal interest, popularity may be looked for. 


Only a Violet, Song. By F. H. Cowsn. 

Mx. Cowen never writes without having something to say, and his 
works may therefore be taken upon trust to some extent, The song 
before us is marked by pleasing melody, and by an accompaniment 
which, though simple, shows the hand of a musician, We commend 
“Only a Violet” to amateur sopranos and tenors, 


Music com- 





W. Mor.ey. 


When Night is darkest, Dawn is nearest. E. Lanp’s popular song. Tran- 
scribed for the pianoforte by WitHELM Kunx, 
Ay effective pianoforte version of an effective song—brilliant yet not 
very difficult, 
Rozert Cocks & Co. 


Tet the Hills resound. Arranged for the Pianoforte by BRINLEY Ricirarps. 
TxosE who know Mr. Brinley Richards’ successful chorus, will, per- 
haps, be glad to have the music of it in this form, especially as it is 
well laid out for the pianoforte, and by no means difficult. 


The Open Window. Song. 
Aurrep Scorr Garry. 
A simpLe and feeling song on a domestic subject of mournful interest. 

Adapted for a mezzo-soprano voice, and certain to be a favourite. 


My Old Mate and Me. The music by M. 
Lrnpsay. 

Tue title of this song decidedly suggests bad grammar; but the 

reader will take our word for it that Miss Saxby has not offended 

Lindley Murray in any respect. One hardly knows what to say of 

music which is simply respectable, containing neither special merits nor 

special defects, ‘To be on the safe side, we will merely give an opinion 

that the song, if well sung, cannot fail to please a mixed assembly. 

Be happy and never despair, Written by C. P. Russet. Music 
by A. T. Wricuton. 

In this song Mr. Wrighton has evidently tried his best to write down 

to the meanest capacity, and—he has succeeded. 


Written by LonGrELLow. Music composed by 


Poetry by Miss Saxpy. 


Song. 


Reminiscences of Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony. Yor the Pianoforte. 

By G. F. West. 

GranTING that fragments may be taken from a great work and strung 
together without any obvious connection there is no fault to be found 
with the piece before us. Amateurs who have made a passing acquaint- 
ance with the symphony will, no doubt, be glad to have its salient 
passages thus grouped together. 

8. Mitts & Sons 
The Ring. Words by T. U. Music by VirarntA GABRIEL, 

Tue simplest music by Miss Gabriel shows a true feeling for the 
subject to which it is allied, and an instinct of appropriate expression 
Nothing could be more simple than the piece before us, yet it is one 
which cannot fail to appeal to the heart of every one who hears it. 


Witter & Co. 


Love in the Olden Time. Words by R. D. BLAcKMORE. 
GARD. 


‘ HILDEBRAND ” has done well to adopt a nom de plume, 


Music by HitpE- 





THE GHOST AT HALLOWE'EN. 
( Copyright. ) 
Her lattice thro’, a maiden gazed, 
Late one All Hallowe'en, 
Her glossy ringlets all aglow 
In Luna’s cloudless sheen. 


T'was told her long ago that if, 
That one night in the year, 

She watched till close of night to morn, 
Her lover would appear. 


At midnight then, with eager eyes, 
She gazed far thro’ the night, 
Till rose a-nigh her ’mong the trees 

A shadow dim and white. 


In terror mute she strove to rise, 
Nor speak, nor move could she; 

Her trembling hands were clasped,—a voice 
Thus murmured tenderly— 


“ Oh love ! my guiding star! ’tis I, 
No shade from spirit land, 

But thy true knight, who comes from ’far 
To claim thy heart and hand.” 


Then two fond lovers watched till morn, 
Where only one had been ; 
And ne’er forgot that maid so fair 
The ghost at Hallowe’en. 
Louisa GRAY. 
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WAIFS. 

Der Freischiitz has met with great success in Rome. 

Madame Penco is engaged to appear at the Théatre Italien next 
March. 

Malle, ‘Tietjens’ Dublin testimonial will consist of lace, a handker- 
chief, and a fan. 

Madame Lemmens-Sherrington is announced to sing at the Aquarium 
concert, at Brighton, this day. 

Méhul’s Joseph was lately performed at the Berlin opera, where 
Verdi's Aida is also to be given. 

Madame Rebonx has been engaged to appear in La Fille de Madame 
Angot at the Folies Dramatiques. 

‘The Municipal Council of Rome has voted 50,000 lire for the expenses 
of lowering the pitch in the lyric theatres. 

Madame Weinlich and her female orchestra, during the spring, 
intend giving a few performances in London. 

M. Guilmant has begun to publish a serial entitled ZL’ Organiste 
Pratique, with seventeen pages of music in each number. 

lie Educande di Serrente,a comic opera, by a new master, Signor 
Emilio Usiglio, will shortly be produced at the Paris Italiens. 

The projected winter Italian operatic performances at St. George's 
Hall, London, or at the St. James's ‘Theatre, London, will not now be 
given, 

Herr Rubinstein, whom an English paper recently reported to have 
given up piano-playing, has been, instead thereof, giving concerts in 
ltaly. 

A new descriptive symphony entitled Pha¢gton, the work of M. Saint 
Saens, has just been produced in Paris. The critics say that it is good 
—of its kind. 

Mr. Charles Hallé’s orchestral concert took place in St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, on ‘Tuesday evening last. Mr. Hallé, Herr Straus, and Mr. 
Santley took part in the performances. 

Mr, W. S. Gates, the conductor of the band at the Brighton 
Aquarium, has been presented with an ivory Jdton, mounted in silver, 
‘as a mark of esteem from the members of the band,” 

A concert overture in A, by Rietz, and a march in B minor, by 
Schubert, arranged for orchestra by Liszt, were performed for the first 
time in Manchester at Mr. Charles Hallé’s seventh concert of Thursday 
weck, 

At Mr, De Jong’s last concert in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream will be read by Mrs. Stirling, 
Mendelssohn’s music being given in its entirety by an orchestra and 
chorus of 300, 

A concert party, composed of Mdlle. Tiietjens, Madame Sinico, Malle. 
Justine Maevitz, Signor Fabrini, Signor Borella, Signor Campobello, 
Signor Perkin, M. Colyn, and Mr. F. H. Cowen are now travelling in 
the provinces. 

The Budget Commission of the French National Assembly proposes 
to open a credit of 609,258 francs for the provisional titting of the new 
Operahouse. A further credit of 300,000 francs will provide the cos- 
tumes, mueical instruments, &c. 

Lie Guide Musical gravely informs its readers that Dr, Hiller has just 
finished a “ grand oratorio,” Nalet Damayanti, not knowing—foreigners 
never do know what is done in England—that Nala and Damayanti was 
produced at the Birmingham Festival of 1870, 

The subscribers of the ‘*Carroll Choral Society” have presented 
their conductor and founder, through their chairman, Mr. W. Batt, Jun., 
and Mr. ‘Il. H. Browne, hon. see, and treasurer, with a haudsome 
baton, as a small but sincere token of their regard and esteem. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh will take part in the 
concert to be given, this evening, in the Royal Albert Hall, by the 
Amateur Orchestral Society, for the benefit of the funds for establishing 
baths and washhouses in the east of London. H.R.H. Prince Arthur 
will oceupy one of the royal boxes, 

M. Gounod and his choir will, on Christmas day, at 11 a.s., give a 
performance of his new mass, S.S. Angeli Custodes; of the “ Credo” 
and “ Offertory” from the new authorised edition of his mass, Sv. 
Cecilia; and of the pieces, “ Tantum ergo,” and “ Adeste Fideles,” 
(arranged by him for the Royal Albert Hall), at Our Ladye Star of the 
Sea, Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, 

Some of the choirs of Catholic Churches in Liverpool are acting up 
to the letter of the Roman ritual by silencing the organ during three 
Sundays of Advent. Could not the excellent quartet and chorus of 
the Pro-Cathedral at Copperas Hill select something better than Dr. 
Newsham’s ‘‘ Missa de Sancto Gregorio ” during the penitential season ? 
Have they never heard of the great choral masses of Palestrina for 
voices alone, or with organ, 









The second of the series of ‘‘ Monday” Popular Concerts took place 
in the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, on Wednesday last, the artists 
being Dr. Hans von Biilow, Herr Straus, and Madame Nita Gaetano. 


Malle. Alwina Valleria, Signor Massini, and Signor Gustave Garcia 
were the principal vocal artists at the eleventh Subscription Concert of 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Society on Tuesday week, Malle. Valleria 
sustained the reputation she has achieved in Liverpool ; Signor Garcia, 
displayed his acquaintance with the art of vocalizing; and Signor 
Maasini, who but lately embraced the profession of music, failed to show 
that he was justified in taking such a step. Mdme. Carreno-Sauret 
(pianoforte) and M. Sauret (violin) distinguished themselves. 

The first of the second series of concerts of the British Orchestral 
Society, of which the Duke of Edinburgh is president, will be given 
on January 22nd. ‘The following new works, composed expressly for 
the society, will be produced in the course of the season :—Scherzo, 
from Symphony No. 2, by Sir Julius Benedict; Saltarello, by J. 
Hamilton Clarke; Overture, by Alfred Ho]mes; New Symphony in G 
minor, by George Alexander Macfarren; Motturno for Orchestra, by 
Arthur S. Sullivan, Sir W. Sterndale Bennett has promised an 
orchestral work, should his engagements permit. 

The Birkenhead Musical Society gave an open rehearsal at St. John’s 
School-room, Birkenhead, on Monday last. ‘The whole of the morceauz 
in the programme were carefully recited; but what a pity it is that 
good vocalists cannot be aided by an equally good band. The accom- 
paniments of “ Clavier” instruments must always be poor when substi- 
tuted for the grand orchestral effects which Mozart intended in his 
arrangement of Handel's Messiah. The instrumental aid that Mr. 
Jones, the conductor of the society, ought to have summoned on such 
an occasion was sadly missed. 

Signor Gustave Garcia sang at the eleventh concert of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, and a local journal says that :— 

“ Signor Garcia, without possessing a very powerful voice, is so thoroughly 
cultivated and experienced an artist that his singing must be always delight- 
ful. His enunciation of Gounod’s masterly song, ‘ Abraham’s Request,’ was 
manly and expressive. He sang Schubert’s ‘ Serenade’ in a highly finished 
and delicate manner, and gave an effective rendering of Wagner's ‘ Star of 
Eve,’ from Tunnhauser .” 

The annual performance of the Messiah by the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Society will take place iu their hall on ‘Tuesday, the 23rd inst., 
and that of the Liverpool Musical Society in St. George’s Hall on the 
following evening. Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Patey, Mr, Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Perkin, with Mr, W. T’. Best and Mr. T’. Harper 
(trumpet), have been engaged for the former, Sir Julius Benedict being 
the conductor; while the artists who will assist at the latter are Miss 
Galloway, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. J. H. Pearson, and Mr. J. Kneale; 
Mr. Best presiding at the organ, Mr. C. A. Seymour leading the 
orchestra, and Mr. Sanders conducting, 

A music hall, erected at a cost of £30,000, has been opened at 
Sheffield. It is the largest building in the town, and has been erected 
by a limited company for high-class musical entertainments, The 
building is in the Italian style of architecture, and has two halls, the 
larger of which will accommodate about 3,000 persons. The specialty 
of the hall is a magnificent organ, built by M. Colville-Coll, of Paris, 
at a cost of £5,000. The Mayor of Sheffield (Mr, Joseph Hallam) 
opened the hall, which is to be called the Albert Hall; but there was 
no formal ceremony. ‘There was an organ recital in the afternoon by 
Mr. W. T. Best, aud in the evening the Jfessiah was given. 

The following anecdote of Landsver is worth recording, as showing the 
geniality and charitableness of his character ;—“t Not very long before his 
fatal illness he was induced to attend a bazaar, held for some benevolent 
object, As the circuit of the town where the bazaar took place was 
being made, a lady friend ig said to have asked the painter how he was 
going to help them. Sir Edwin answered, ‘I think I can try to help 
you;’ and asking for a sheet of paper and a pencil, he rapidly sketched 
adog. Placing his initials in the corner, he handed back the picture 
to the young lady. The sketch was subsequently raffled for, and 
thereby a handsome addition was made to the funds collected during 
the day.” 

Our readers will hear with pleasure that Mr. Edward Harris, organist 
of St, Mark’s, has received the appointment of private organist and 
pianist at Wynnstay and organist at Ruabon Church, but we hope this 
will not interfere with his services at St. Mark’s. No doubt the 
excellent musical services which have been so great an attraction at 
St. Mark’s are due to Mr, Harriss’s ability as an organist, and industry 
as a choirmaster, and have been the ground of his selection out of 
upwards of one hundred applicants. Lovers of music in the district 
will hail with pleasure his advent at the commencement of the new 
year into a greater sphere of usefulness. In addition to the above 
important appointment, Mr. Harriss has also secured the post of music 
master to the Ruabon Grammar School.—- Wrezham Advertiser. 
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We are pleased to be able to announce that Mr. Sullivan’s Light of 
the World will be performed during the present season of the Albert 
Hall Choral Society. Mr, Sullivan will himself conduct, and it is 
hoped that both the Duke of Edinburgh and his bride will attend the 
performance, ~ 

At Mr. and Mrs, Scarisbrick’s ballad concert, in the Philharmonic 
Hall, Liverpool, to-day, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Kate Brand, Mrs, 
Scarisbrick, Madame Kate Wynne Matthison, Mr, Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Santley, aud Mr, Scarisbrick will sing songs, ballads, duets, and quartets, 
selected from various sources. Miss Pearson, a pupil of Sir Julius 
Benedict, will play on the pianoforte a Scherzo in B flat minor by 
Chopin, and No, 6 of Soirées de Vienna in A minor by Schubert and 
Liszt. Sir Julius Benedict will conduct, 

In aid of the funds of the National Dental Hospital, Great Portland 
Street, an amateur performance was given at the St. James’s Theatre 
on Tuesday last. The hospital was established in the year 1861, and 
in the course of the last twelve years it has relieved nearly 52,000 poor 
persons. Considering the amount of good effected, the pecuniary support 
afforded to the hospital has been small, and of late many of its friends 
have been lost to it by death and other causes, so that considerable 
effort has been required on the part of the committee of management to 
keep the institution open, while, at the same time, the demands for 
relief from patients have been on the increase, ‘The special fund now 
being raised to pay off debt, which was incurred in renewing the lease 
of the hospital, is progressing but slowly, and it is to be hoped that 
the performance helped the committee (through whose exertions £150 
has been raised) in their laudable effurte, 

Referring to a composition (overture) by Svendsen, recently per- 
formed in New York, Watson’s Art Journal said :— 

‘As it is confessedly a descriptive piece, that which it is intended to 
describe should be made known to the hearers. But without knowing its 
plot we consider it one of the most remarkable numbers on the programme. 
{thasall the strength and original thought of a bold, intrepid character, combined 
with episodes of exquisite melodic grace and tenderness, and its treatment in 
the orchestra is an extraordinary example of richness, grace, and, apparently, 
the ultimate of power. Without the too frequent blatant noise of Lizst and 
Wagner, he produces effects of power which are simply grand and astonishing. 
We wish we could more minutely describe this composition by Svendsen, but 
from a simple hearing, we can do no more than give our impressions. It is a 
remarkable work of a man destined to be a leader among the leaders in his 
art, and we feel no little pride in the fact that Svendsen was first introduced 
to the American musical world, through the columns of Watson's Art 
Journal.” 

The Boston Daily Globe, referring to Master Harry Walker, who, 
we regret to see, has left the Royal Academy for concertising, observes: — 

“Master Walker is a handsome, interesting lad, delicately built, frank, yet 
modest in mien, with a thoughtful and intellectual face, and a graceful bearing, 
Before he began to play, we feared we were about to listen to the precocious 
efforts of one of those hot-house plants known as prodigies, who are generally 
tiresome and exasperating, and are rather objects of pity, owing to the painful 
forcing process to which they have been subjected, than of admiration. But 
we were doomed to be greatly disappointed, and as agreeably surprised; for we 
heard a brilliant little artist, whose playing was fall of fire, spirit, intelligence, and 
enthusiasm ; one who did not mechanically perform by rote what he had been 
taught, but who made forcibly manifest that he had ideas of his own, and an 
independence and an originality that had in them naught of mere routine. He 
has a firm touch, and plays with a power and vigour in which nothing of the 
feeble efforts of childhood is apparent. His technique is extraordinary in its 
brilliancy and distinctness. He has the key-board perfectly under control, and 
executes the most difficult music with the ease of a master. Of course, there 
is an absence of sentiment and the deeply intellectual phases of his art ; these 
age and experience alone can give ; but in respect to execution he has little if 
anything to learn, He is not a prodigy in the usual acceptance of the term ; 
on the contrary, he is a little musician of rare natural gifts. The absence of 
high finish is rather a favourable sign than otherwise, as it shows he has not 
been overtaught.” 


Nice.—Signora Borghi Mamo has appeared here in La Favorita. 

Mentone.—Mdme Louise Langhans, Herren Gratf, and Oudshoorn, 
have combined to give a series of Soirées for Chamber Music here 
during the winter. 

Napies.—After all the assertions to the contrary, the Municipality 
have accepted Signor Musella as the manager—witha grant of 300,000 
francs—of the San Carlo, which will probably open on the 26th inst. 
with M. Gounod’s Faust, to be followed by Lucrezia Borgia, 11 Trovatore, 
and Jl Barbiere. The manager of the Teatro Mercadante is more enter- 
prising as far as concerns works which are novelties here. He promises 
his patrons during the present season the Ombre and Stradella of Herr 
von Flotow, the Mignon of Ambroise Thomas, J promessi Sposi of 
Signor Ponchielli, and a new opera, Romilda de’ Bardi, written expressly 
for the Mercadante by a young composer named Giuseppe dell’ Orefice. 





Mannuem.—Madame Friederike Griin, from the Royal Operahouse, 
Berlin, has been fulfilling a short engagement here, She opened as 
Leonore in Fidelio. 

Mitan.—The new opera, Morovico, by Signor Dominiceti, has proved 
a success, ‘I'he name of the composer will, doubtless, sound strange 
to most ears, but, for all that, Signor Dominiceti is far from being a 
young man, ora novice. Some twenty years since, he proved himself 
a good musician, and then went as conductor to America, where the 
manager who had secured his services forgot to pay him his salary. 
Left penniless, he abandoned the theatre and took to mining, After 
remaining some eighteen years in the bowels of the earth, more or less, 
he returned to the surface with a respectable fortune amounting to 
half-a-million, or, according to some authorities, a million. We pre- 
sume the unit adopted as the standard of computation is a frane and 
not a pound sterling, but even half-a-million—or even a million—franes 
will enable a man to live very comfortably in Italy. ‘Lo return, how- 
ever, to Morovico, It was received most favourably by the audience 
of the Teatro dal Verme, and the critics endorse the verdict of the 
public. At the same theatre, Saffo was brought to a premature close 
after the second act by the sudden indisposition of Signora Barbot, who 
sustained the part of the heroine. It is at this theatre, -also, that, 
according to report, Glinka’s Life for the Czaar will be produced next 
spring—Among the unpublished works lett by Signor Pacini are 
Elnava, o VAssedio di Leida,a grand opera, with libretto by F, M. 
Piave; an Instrumental Quartet, a Mass, written about the end of 
1867, to compete for the prize offered at Brussels, but not sent, in con- 
sequence of the composer’s death, and an opera entitled La Distruzione 
di Gerusalemme, 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Cramer & Co.—* The Miller and his Men,” a Christmas extravaganza, with song s 
by A. Sullivan, 

Rosert Cocks & Co,—‘‘ God bless our Sailor Prince,” song and quartet, by Stephen 
Glover. 

Witter & Co,—“‘ Pretty little gipsy,” by John Old. 

C. LonspaLe,—‘‘ Six Russiau Melodies,” selected by Henry John Bishop, Esq., ot 
St. Petersburgh, edited and revised by Sir Henry Bishop, 

Novet.o, Ewer & Co,—‘‘ O praise the Lord,” anthem, by Charles Henry Shepherd, 

E. C. Boosey,—‘‘ Love's Voice,” song, by Alexander Reichardt. 

RK. Mitts & Sons.—‘‘ ‘lhe Heart’s Memories,” song, by Alexander Reichardt. 

J. Witttams,-—“ Remembered,” song, by Ernest Houghton. 

J. McDowgL_,—‘‘ Those Maple Leaves,” song, by Ernest Houghton, 

Weekss & Co,—‘‘ Gethsemane,” sacred song, by Frederic Rivenall. 
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Price 12s, 
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For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 
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acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
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MUSIC COPY BOOKS 


CONTAINING 


A Progressive Course of Justruction in Wlusic, 


UPON A SYSTEM DESIGNED BY 


WALTER MAYNARD. 


The Exercises are set at the top of each page, and blank staves 
are left for the pupil to copy the examples given. The Rudi- 
ments of Music are explained as simply as possible. Diagrams 
of the Pianoforte Key-board are provided, by means of which 
the notes can be more easily learnt than by any other method. 
The fundamental rules of Harmony and Thorough Bass are 
practically illustrated, and a plan laid down by which Singing at 
Sight can be learnt without assistance. The Music Copy Books 
will, it is believed, be equally useful to master and pupil, by 
relieving the former from the necessity of constantly repeating 
the same rules, and ensuring the gradual progress of the latter. 
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I) ESSRS. HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce 
that the following New Works, performed for the first 
time at the Festival, are now ready :— 


The Lord of Burleigh. 


PASTORAL CANTATA. 
Written by DESMOND L. RYAN. 


The Music by F. SCHIRA. 


PRICE—In Paper Covers, 6s.; Bound in Cloth, 8s. . 





FROM THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF ROSSINI. 
The Song of the Titans, 4s., 
National Hymn, 6s., 
Ave Maria, 4s., 


AND 


Cantemus, 4s. 





Break, Break, 


TRIO, 


Sune sy Morrie. TIETJENS, Moue. TREBELLI- 
BETTINI, anp Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


Music by T. ANDERTON. 
PRICE 3s. 
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Edited by WM. SPARK, Mus. D., 


Organist of the Town Hall, §c., Leeds. 





A SELECTION OF 


COMPOSITIONS 


FOR TIE 


ORGAN, 
EDOUARD BATIST [, 


Organist of St. Eustache, Paris. 





No. 

1 FOUR ANDANTES 

2 TWO ANDANTES .. 3) i 

38 GRAND OFFERTOIRE i in D minor bs 

4 GRAND OFFERTOIRE in C minor ... 

5 GRAND OFFERTOIRE inD _.... 

6 GRAND OFFERTOIRE inF ... = 

7 GRAND OFFERTOIRE in E minor ... , 

8 GRAND OFFERTOIRE for BASTER DAY; in A 
minor -- i 

9 GRAND OFFERTOIRE in F minor ... Be Sed 

10 TWO ELEVATIONS—F major and E flat major ... 

11 SIX SHORT LOUD and SOFT VOLUNTARIES... 
(Suitable for the Opening or Closing of Divine Service.) 

12 TWO SOFT VOLUNTARIES—A minor and . minor 

13 FUNERAL MARCH =e 

14 TWO PROCESSIONAL MARCHES .. 

15 OFFERTOIRE in B flat . ae: 

16 OFFERTOIRE in A ee 

17 TWO VOLUNTARIES .... 

18 MARCH in E flat and POSTLUDE 

19 THREE ANDANTES _... 

20 ELEVATION and TWO COMMUNIONS . 

21 NINE PRELUDES ne i 

22 OFFERTOIRE in E major a 

23 LARGHETTO inG and EIGHT SHORT 
PRELUDES and EASY 

24 a oad oon SHORT and EASY PRELUDES 

irst Set) - 

25 FOURTEEN SHORT and EASY PRELUDES 
(Second Set) 

26 OFFERTOIRE in A flat . 


27 FOURTEEN SHORT 
(Third Set) --. and EASY PRELUDES 
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